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ANGTOWN had taken upon it- 
H self the more euphonious and 
less awfully-suggestive name of Placer- 
ville when it formed the acquaintance of 
Doctor Robinson. Viewed in the light 
of following events, it seems possible 
that this ominous change of title may 
have had its influence in determining 
the settlement of the Doctor in the lo- 
cality mentioned —in profession a doc- 
tor, but in practice a saloon-keeper, a 
kind of dispensing chemist, much sought 
after in most of the mountain - towns of 
the Pacific Coast. He was of medium 
height and slightly built, black hair, a 
sallow complexion, an irrepressible bad 
cough, evident tendencies toward con- 
sumption, and a monomania for “speci- 
mens.” 

In those days the excitement about 
quartz-ledges ran high, and the vicinity 
of Placerville boasted numerous “ pock- 
ets”’ of rich rock, which, if they did not 
prove fortunes to their owners, justified 
the most sanguine expectations, and lent 
a couleur de rose to the future of many 
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an adventurous spirit. Our hero devel- 
oped, not a ledge, but one of the worst 
cases of quartz on the brain in all El 
Dorado County. Every old miner knew 
that his face was good for a week at Rob- 
inson’s bar, provided he could donate 
the proprietor a fine specimen from a 
rich crevice. It is affirmed, even, thata 
piece of Turkey rhubarb, embellished 
with a few particles of gulch-gold, once 
did important service to an impecunious 
toper, unfortunate in his search for the 
genuine auriferous rocks. Robinson, 
having his reputation as a quartz-sharp 
at stake, always denied this story, but 
as it was generally followed by a treat 
at the expense of the slandered party, it 
was told of him not the less because 
untrue. And so the liquid quarts ebbed 
out and the solid quartz flowed in across 
the bar, until the Doctor found himself 
stranded, financially wrecked upon a 
bushel of rocks of varying colors, sizes, 
and structure, termed by their possessor 
“the richest and most beautiful speci- 
mens ever found on this coast, gentle- 
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men!” Fortunately it did not require 
much capital to set him upin the “bull- 
whacking” business on the road to 
Washoe. 

It was in the year 1865 that I first 
had the pleasure of meeting Doctor 
Robinson. In discharge of my duties 
as an officer of the government, I was 
making a tour of the north-western Ter- 
ritories. By the aid of a special coach, 
I had visited the most populous portions 
of Montana Territory, and was on my 
way through Idaho, ex route to the Co- 
lumbia. At a station near the foot of 
the Blue Range, I tarried several days, 
enjoying the luxuries of natural warm 
baths and picturesque scenery, and re- 
cuperating from the fatigues of the jour- 
ney. Perhaps, too, my meeting with 
Doctor Robinson at this point had some- 
thing to do with my sojourn, for he was 
a most plausible talker and agreeable 
companion —one of those individuals 
who become confidants before you have 
really allowed yourself to think of them 
as friends, and who have a peculiar fac- 
ulty of directing their thoughts in the 
same channels which you have marked 
out for your own. When I resumed my 
journey, it was with no crabbed reflec- 
tions concerning the dead-head system, 
but with genuine pleasure, that I assent- 
ed to the Doctor’s suggestion that he 
should accompany me. During the brief 
journey to Wallula, I became deeply in- 
terested, not only in the man, but in his 
schemes, and particularly in a magnifi- 
cent quartz- mining enterprise, which 
abounded—as what mining enterprise 
does not ?—in golden promises. 

Did the reader ever notice what a pe- 
culiar penchant physicians have for en- 
terprises of the character referred to? 
Quinine and quartz seem to have what 
the chemists call an affinity for each 
other, which it is difficult to explain, ex- 
cept we refer to the frequent practice of 
doctoring mining-returns and dividends. 
Had I not had pressing engagements 
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elsewhere, or had I remained in the 
Doctor’s society three days longer, I 
doubt not I should have joined my fort- 
unes with his, with the ultimate object 
of embarking on the golden-sanded Pac- 
tolus, which, he averred, had its source 
somewhere in the mountains through 
which we were traveling. As it was, I 
gave him letters of introduction to prom- 
inent gentlemen in San Francisco, be- 
lieving, that, if I was not myself so cir- 
cumstanced as to be enabled to take ad- 
vantage of his promising offer, I would, 
at least, have the satisfaction of serving 
my friends. Prior to the year named, I 
had always resided in “the States,” and, 
from my position, entertained views sim- 
ilar to those of the General Government 
concerning the inexhaustible mines of 
gold supposed to bespangle the central 
portion of the continent. My letters to 
San Francisco were not the less glitter- 
ing because of my misconception. I 
last saw the Doctor at The Dalles, 
where, with a final admonition not to 
forget to call upon my friends, I bade 
him a reluctant good-by. 

Out of sight, he gradually passed out 
of mind, until, several years later, revis- 
iting the same region, I instituted inqui- 
ries concerning him. 

“Well, I reckon what he don’t know 
about swindling fellers ain’t worth know- 
ing!” was the startling response given 
by‘’a rough mountaineer to my first ques- 
tion. “You see, that consumptive cuss, 
instead of going to the grave-yard and 
planting himself, or leastwise getting in- 
to a wooden overcoat and making a dry 
camp somewhere without grass or water 
to all eternity, as would have seemed 
natural, and as I wish he had, just light- 
ed straight out for ’Frisco after he left 
you, and bilked them Front-street sharps 
out of $30,000, clean—sadbe ?”’ 

A ray of light dd begin to gleam upon 
me, but it was only after the whole his- 
tory had been given that I fully compre- 
hended the situation. As my informant 
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proceeded with his remarks, he com- 
pletely hedged in each group of facts 
with thick-set, bristling expletives, such 
as, by the customary use. of initial and 
terminal letters, could only be repro- 
duced in skeleton here, and I, therefore, 
simplify the matter by giving a mere out- 
line of his story. 

The Doctor had heeded my injunction 
—as I wish he hadn’t—and had not for- 
gotten my friends—as I wish he had. A 
call upon the parties to whom I had giv- 
en him letters was his first care on ar- 
riving in San Francisco, and he did not 
neglect to reveal confidentially to them 
his magnificent mining scheme. “You 
see, gentlemen,” said he, “I am without 
means sufficient to enable me, unaided, 
to take advantage of my great good fort- 
une, and I am therefore compelled, as it 
were, to make others rich, that I may 
myself reap the reward of my persever- 
ance and energy.” His speeches were 
of as specious a character as if he had 
just come from the kissing of the blar- 


ney-stone, but he did not rely solely 


upon words. He was prepared with a 
“bushel of proof,” in the shape of his 
bushel of specimens, the collection of 
which had been commenced in Placer- 
ville, and which had received important 
additions in Nevada and Idaho. “The 
ledge, gentlemen, from which these spec- 
imens are taken can be traced on the sur- 
face of the ground a distance of nine hun- 
dred and sixty-three yards, as actually 
measured by myself, and there is no 
doubt but that the mine is several miles 
in extent. The walls inclosing it are of 
the most regular granite formation — 
smooth and well-defined — while the 
crevice has a width of five feet six inch- 
es, with indications of growing wider as 
you go down. The ledge has a dip of 
45°, the most favorable for working, you 
will observe; wood and water abundant, 
beautiful mill-site, rock easily crushed, 
no sulphurets, gold easily saved. Now, 
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then, gentlemen, I am willing to show 
any organization the locality of this ledge 
on certain conditions. My terms are 
$50,000 cash in hand, an agreement that 
the development of the mine shall be 
commenced within one month from the 
time that it is reached, and a guarantee 
that my rights shall be respected. You 
think my proposition preposterous? Very 
well, then; the ledge will not run away.” 
Then, putting on an air of injured inno- 
cence, he would resume: “Gentlemen, 
I came to you as an honest man, and I 
claim the right to be treated as such un- 
til I prove myself to be otherwise. Gen- 
tlemen, I am not far from death’s door’? 
—a hacking, consumptive cough would 
give sanction and emphasis to the asser- 
tion—“‘and I realize the awfully solemn 
character of my situation. Indeed, were 
it not that I might secure my discovery 
to my wife and child, I would not be 
busying myself about the affairs of a 
world I have so soon to leave. Be- 
sides, does not this bag of specimens, 
collected by me at the mine, speak for 
itself, and give conclusive proof that my 
words are those of truth.” 

The glittering bait was judiciously 
handled, and the fish were caught. Their 
names—well, no matter. They still live, 
several of them in San Francisco; but 
as they have observed a studied reti- 
cence regarding the venture heretofore, 
I shall respect their evident wishes. 

Out of consideration for his wife and 
children the Doctor was eventually in- 
duced to accept $30,000 for a revela- 
tion of his discovery; and during the 
autumn we find Dr. Robinson and twelve 
zealous disciples on their way up the 
Columbia, ex route to the Coeur d’Alene 
Mountains and a fortune. Toilsomely 
they worked their way through narrow 
cafions, across bleak mountain ranges, 
and over fallen timber, until the most 
stout-hearted were forced to admit that 
the route they were following was “near- 
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ly lightning,” and forcibly reminded them 
of the “days of ’49.”” After three weeks’ 
experience, something of monotony be- 
gan to attach to fording creeks and 
marching up hill and then marching 
down again, and patience and provis- 
ions were upon the point of simultane- 
ous exhaustion, when a little incident 
occurred. 

The party had for some time been in 
one of those countries to which old Bill 
Burton was desirous of sending his mor- 
al tracts, “a wild and desolate region 
where,” apparently, “human foot had 
never trod.” No well-defined fear of 
Indians had presented itself to any of 
the party, and yet within the past few 
days they had heard in their vicinity 
certain unaccountable sounds which had 
put them on their guard. 

Sitting around their camp-fire at the 
close of a chill October day—a day 
which had been more than usually pro- 
ductive of wading and climbing —they 
were discussing the feasability of going 
back for food or forward to fortune, when 
their deliberations were cut short by the 
sudden appearance of a large party of 
men, who demanded an immediate ca- 
pitulation in the name of the law. Here 
was a dilemma. After having taken ev- 
ery precaution, at the outset, to conceal 
the true object of their mission, to find 
themselves followed by a party number- 
ing two to their one was a discouraging 
aggravation. Their disgust did not be- 
come less intense when the new-comers 
announced that their business was prin- 
cipally with Doctor Robinson, or rather 
with a gold mine which they understood 
he possessed, and upon which it was 
proposed to levy an attachment to se- 
cure an old debt. Here were the San 
Franciscans, within a few hours’ travel 
of their goal, to find their prize in dan- 
ger of being snatched away from them. 
The thought of taking twenty-five non- 
contributing partners into a business 
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which had cost them $30,000 was not 
entertained for a moment. It was im- 
possible to escape, for the new- comers 
evidently believed that eternal vigilance 
was the price of quartz as well as liberty. 
The only thing that could be of service 
to them under the circumstances would 
be Doctor Robinson’s firmness; and he 
assured his followers that nothing could 
force him to a disclosure of the locality 
of the ledge. But the interlopers were 
endowed with equal firmness, and, noti- 
fying the twelve that they could visit 
home or hades at their option, signified 
their intention of “camping right there 
until the Doctor was prepared to come 
down with a little jaw-bone!” They 
even surpassed their threats, and on the 
second day after the meeting commenc- 
ed certain surgical neck-stretching oper- 
ations, for the purpose, they said, of lim- 
bering the jaw-bone aforesaid. By the 
aid of a lariat and twenty-five stout pairs 
of arms the Doctor was duly hanged by 
the neck. After a slight strangulation, 
which he seemed to bear with remarka- 
ble equanimity, he was lowered to the 
ground and again called upon to divulge. 
The Franciscans, on the other hand, en- 
treated him to stand firm, as if one could 
“stand firm” with three feet of daylight 
under his heels ; nevertheless, he signi- 
fied his intention of doing as requested, 
a promise which he was prevented from 
fulfilling by circumstances over which 
he had no control. Up he went again. 
The result of this last movement seem- 
ed problematical, but he was not kept 
long in suspense. Being lowered to the 
ground the Doctor was still silent, his 
jaw locked, his lips sealed, and the oper- 
ation a failure. An armistice was ar- 
ranged, to be of twenty-four hours’ dur- 
ation, within which time Robinson was 
to accede to the will of the two dozen 
and one, or make a will of his own for 
post-mortem service. 

An old ’49er, a member of the “ Fris- 
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co” party, remarked that Robinson hung 
the most comfortable of any man he ev- 
er saw. The suspension, like many of 
a financial character, may not have been 
altogether “on the square.” 

The San Francisco party thought they 
saw an immediate demand for strategy 
on their part if they wished to save their 
guide’s life, and, what was to them of 
more importance, retain to themselves 
the secret of the mine’s location. The 
“popular landlord of the Hotel” 
having had to deal with strategy in giv- 
ing all his numerous guests the “very 
best room in the house,” was equal to 
the emergency. The escape of Robin- 
son was planned, and, what is more im- 
portant, executed. 

The guards having the Doctor in cus- 
tody had good reason to believe that he 
would not decamp, and their vigilance 
was, therefore, more assumed than real. 
It was two o’clock in the morning when 
a splash in the waters of the Salmon 
River, which flowed near by, announced 


to both parties that Doctor Robinson, 
guide and gold-mine owner, had set out 


on a return trip to the coast. This turn 
of affairs brought pleasure rather than 
astonishment to the San Franciscans; to 
the other party just the reverse. 

it was not many weeks after, that Rob- 
inson found himself, and was also found 
by the San Francisco party, at the city 
of Portland, Oregon. The meeting was 
not unexpected, as it had been arranged 
previous to the escape by our popular 
landlord. Indeed, it had been planned 
that an immediate return to the suppos- 
ed locality of the mine should be at- 
tempted ; but the Doctor announced that 
his experiences in an aerial and hydro- 
pathic line, as well as the hardships at- 
tending his journey to Portland, had so 
shocked his nervous system that he 
would not be able to put his friends in 
possession of their gold mine before 
spring. It was decided, therefore, that 
the Doctor should make a trip to the 
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Sandwich Islands for recuperative pur- 
poses, his expenses to be paid by the 
gentlemen from the Bay, in considera- 
tion of the fact that his injuries had been 
received while suffering in their service. 
In the spring-time he was to put in an 
appearance at San Francisco and lead 
his generous friends on to fortune. 

My readers will remember that the 
facts above recorded were given me by 
the old mountaineer whom I met on my 
second visit to the mountains. After 
getting the Doctor safely shipped to the 
Sandwich Islands, he paused. 

“And is that all you ever heard of 
him ?” I asked. 

“Waal, no!” was the half-reluctant 
answer, “I can’t adzactly say it was all, 
although it was the last. You see, mis- 
ter—and I didn’t mean to tell this part 
of the story; but now that I am at it I 
may as well make a ‘clean-up.’ You 
see, I was jest No. 25 in that lot of d—d 
fools what trailed Doctor Robinson and 
his quartz sharps from Walla Walla. 
The amount of the business is, that the 
Doctor, when he come to Walla Walla, 
he give me a sly wink, and says he, 
‘Hank, I’ve knowed you a long time, 
and you helped me out of an ugly scrape 
there in Placerville once, and I don’t 
mind getting even with you now, and 
giving you and your friends something 
that will pan out a home-stake in no 
time.’ - And then he told me about his 
big ledge, and what he had been doing 
down at Frisco, and how a lot of men, 
who always stood ready to rob the hon- 
est miner, had persuaded him to show 
them the mine, and how he didn’t feel 
under any obligation to them, and how 
he would like to play them one of their 
own games of freeze-out, and do a good 
turn to an old friend at the same time; 
and so, to come to the point, he agreed 
that if I would get together some of the 
boys, and follow him and capture him, 
and make him tell where the big mine 
was, it would be all right. And so we 
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fixed up, and he told me where to over- 
take him, and I outfitted a party, and— 
well, we all got ‘cinched.’ You see, the 
way I put it up is, that Robinson was 
‘playing’ both the Frisco folks and my 
outfit, and that the only big ledge he 
had was a brass mine, running north- 
east by hellwards all over his sanctimo- 
nious face.” 

Expressing regrets that he hadn’t giv- 
en the “consumptive cuss a good square 
hanging, just for luck,” he launched 
forth on a torrent of blasphemous abuse, 
in the nature of a few closing remarks, 
founded upon the text preceding, and 
illustrative of the character of my quon- 
dam friend, the Doctor. But, as we 
trace the dips, spurs and angles of Doc- 
tor Robinson’s life still further, we shall 
be enabled to judge of his true worth by 
what might be called a working process. 


I thought nothing more of Doctor 
Robinson for a twelvemonth, save to 
give to my friends an occasional rehear- 
sal of his brilliant exploits. 

In the year 1869, I was again in “the 
mountains,” in an official capacity. I 
arrived in the town of Helena, Montana 
Territory, during the month of August, 
and, more out of respect to my office 
than myself, I presume, was given a ban- 
quet by the Knights Templar of the 
place. During the evening, I was in- 
troduced to a Sir Knight, just arrived 
from Philadelphia, apparently a gentle- 
man in easy circumstances, traveling for 
pleasure, and remarkably unobtrusive 
and retiring in his disposition. Mr. 
Smith was an intimate friend—a rela- 
tive, I believe—of Jay Cooke, a gentle- 
man whose acquaintance I had formed 
several years before, during those troub- 
lous times when the government receiv- 
ed such needed aid from the able finan- 
cier. I, therefore, took more interest in 
Mr. Smith than I should otherwise have 
done, and expressed to him my regrets 
that I had not been informed of his com- 
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ing, so that I might have arranged to 
make the tour of the Territory with him- 
self and the party of gentlemen accom- 
panying him. A cool reply, to the ef- 
fect that they did not purpose trespass- 
ing on the hospitality of any one, could 
receive but one interpretation, and I 
made no further effort to break the ice 
of Mr. Smith’s reserve. After a sojourn 
of ten days in Helena, during which 
pack and saddle-horses, provisions, and 
other articles, indicative of a journey in- 
to the mountains, were provided, the un- 
obtrusive gentlemen from Philadelphia 
took their departure. But in a mount- 
ain-town like Helena, where the busi- 
ness of one is the business of all, their 
movements had not been unnoticed, and 
it was whispered that Smith & Co. were 
North Pacific Railroad men. Now, the 
name of that western town which does 
not want a railroad is not recorded. 
Helena longs for one with a fervent 
longing, but is fearful she may be “ pass- 
ed by on the other side.” To this com- 
bination of desires and fears were Messrs. 
Smith & Co. indebted for those numer- 
ous Grives, dinners, and wine- suppers, 
to which they were invited by certain 
bankers and other prominent gentlemen 
of Helena, prior to their departure. 
But, although all the arts and sciences 
of toadydom were brought into requisi- 
tion, no one obtained admission inside 
the Northern Pacific Railroad ring, or 
added to his stock of information con- 
cerning that road. The busybodies of 
the town were, for once, foiled in their 
attempt to build up a satisfactory con- 
clusion from the circumstantial evidences 
in the case. ‘ 

“Hullo, Hal! Heard the news?” 

“No; what is it?” 

“Why, that d—d Doctor Robinson 
has bilked that Philadelphy outfit out of 
$36,000 and stampeded, and I’m d—d 
glad of it.” 

It was in this form that Doctor Rob- 
inson was first suggested to my mind in 
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connection with Smith &Co. The stage- 
coach in which I was traveling came to 
a sudden stop as it met a corresponding 
vehicle going in the other direction, and 
the drivers of the respective conveyan- 
ces exchanged the above-quoted re- 
marks. I at once became interested to 
know all the particulars. My wishes 
did not remain ungratified, for stage- 
drivers when they meet must have their 
little stories, even if a subsequent expo- 
sure of their animals to a shower of 
stones is necessary in order to prevent 
any disarrangement of schedule-time. 
In the present instance, the well-known 
antipathy of Jehu for “style” seemed to 
induce the driver of the “up-coach” to 
dwell with unusual minuteness upon all 
the, to him, delightful details. And so, 


all unmindful of the impatient passengers 
stampeding to the newly-discovered Ce- 
dar Creek mines, and with a total disre- 
gard for the feelings of the woman with 
across baby and the elderly Scotch gen- 
tleman with a bad temper, the two driv- 


ers smiled with each other spiritually, 
and the downfall of Philadelphia “frills ” 
was duly recounted. The narrator was 
fully informed regarding Doctor Robin- 
son’s early exploits, as described in this 
article, and I had no difficulty in tracing 
the career of the illustrious “fraud” from 
the time that he took up his residence at 
the Sandwich Islands. Here is the sub- 
stance of the driver’s story: 

Returning from the Islands in the 
early spring, the Doctor had again set 
foot on American soil, at Portland, Or- 
egon, steamed up the Columbia River, 
and then proceeded, by the way of Pen 
d’Oreille Lake, across the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and down the Missouri River to 
“the States.” For reasons best known 
to himself, and not wholly beyond the 
conjecture of our readers, he did not 
seek for admission at the Golden Gate 
of San Francisco. . . . 

It is the winter of 1867-8. Secretary 
Seward, in his office at Washington, is 
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being interviewed by a debilitated indi- 
vidual with a bad cough. In tones se- 
pulchral, tones creditable to “thy fa- 
ther’s ghost,” but little fitting the glit- 
tering-subject of which he spoke, he 
told of a magnificent gold-mine lo- 
cated in the Coeur d’Alene Mount- 
ains, of which he was the fortunate 
discoverer. As a jockey dwells upon 
the fine points of a favorite horse, so 
did he expatiate upon those peculiarly 
desirable features which are supposed 
to be the best recommendation for every 
quartz-mine. He concluded sententious- 
ly as follows: 

“T have discovered this mine; I have 
but a short time to live; I have no use 
for such an amount of wealth. I wish, 
therefore, to present it to the govern- 
ment, and shall feel myself amply remu- 
nerated by the consideration that my 
name will go down to posterity as a ben- 
efactor to my country —as one who, in- 
dividually, supplied the funds for the 
wiping out of the national debt.” 

From the substance of these remarks, 
the reader will rightly infer that their 
author was Doctor Robinson. The Sec- 
retary thought he recognized in the speak- 
er a spirit of magnanimity which should 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed, but, 
believing that a matter of such great 
financial importance came more proper- 
ly under the jurisdiction of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, he turned Doctor 
Robinson over to Secretary McCulloch. 
The latter, after hearing the wonderous 
tale of wealth, referred its inventor to 
Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., the financial 
agents of the government. Armed with 
a flattering introduction from “his last 
place,” and clad in an invulnerable ar- 
mor of brass, Doctor Robinson found 
but little difficulty in insinuating himself 
into the good graces of the eminent 
bankers. Partaking of their hespitali- 
ties, and surrounded by the luxuries and 
elegancies of refined wealth, so strongly 
contrasting with his experiences as chief 
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engineer of the Placerville gin- mill, the 
Doctor soliloquized that he had “struck a 
soft thing,” and would cleave unto it. 
Having had his lines cast in such pleasant 
places, he became for the time sublime- 
ly indifferent as to whether or not he had 
a bite at his gold-mine bait. After some- 
thing over a year’s sport—a year of dal- 
liance with the shiners which hovered 
around his hook—he landed his fish — 
a rich and luscious Smith. And after 
Smith came other shiners of equal rich- 
ness. 

Smith was a spiritualist, and to this 
fact may be attributed the affinity which 
existed between him and Doctor Rob- 
inson, from the time they first met. 
Smith was, and Robinson had been, a 
medium by which mankind at large (and, 
in the Doctor’s case, the citizens of Pla- 
cerville in particular) could experience 
the delights of spiritual intercourse. It 
would seem that Robinson’s career as 
saloon-keeper in the early days of Cali- 
fornia would give him influence only 
with spirits of the most villainous char- 
acter: but, whether spirits of good or 
spirits of evil, unseen spirits of some 
kind lent him their hearty co-operation. 
They not only gave to medium Smith 
a minute description of an immense 
gold- mine, the country surrounding it, 
and the approaches to it, conforming in 
every particular with the statements of 
the Doctor, but they emphatically in- 
dorsed the latter as “all right.” That 
these supernatural manifestations were 
merely the reflections of Smith’s desires 
and wishes may be readily believed. 

Robinson was delighted. Supported 
by authority scarcely less than that un- 
der which Ethan Allen claimed to act at 
Ticonderoga, he disclaimed all intention 
of handing down his name to posterity 
in the manner at first proposed to Sew- 
ard, and conducted his future negotia- 
tions with a view to moneyed considera- 
tions of an entirely ante-mortem charac- 
His imperious demands for cash 


ter. 
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were complied with, and he received, so 
report said, $36,000. To persons living 
in a mining country it seems almost be- 
yond belief that such a sum of money 
should be paid for an interest in an un- 
seen and undeveloped mine, and if the 
foresight of the Philadelphians had been 
as good as their hindsight, the Doctor 
would not have been enabled to thus 
place himself ‘in circumstances,” with 
the aid of all the Smiths, spirits, and 
specimens that he could muster. 

In the spring of 1869, the party of 
mine-owners set out, under the guidance 
of Doctor Robinson, to view their new- 
ly-acquired possessions. There were 
nine of them, the greater portion of them 
firm believers in Smith’s infallibility as 
a spiritual medium, and with sufficient 
wealth to “back” their belief. 

As the party steamed and sparred 
against the strong currents and over the 
shallow waters of the Missouri River, 
the one redeeming trait of Doctor Rob- 
inson’s character shone forth brilliantly. 
He showed himself to, be one of those 
generous creatures to be found in all 
portions of the world, but more particu- 
larly in mining communities, who know 
no bounds to their liberality when hand- 
ling other people’s money, and accord- 
ingly the members of the expedition had 
the pleasure of being dined and wined 
in the most luxurious manner at the ex- 
pense of their own funds. They enjoy- 
ed these little attentions more than they 
would otherwise have done, from the 
consideration that persons so soon to 
become millionaires need not begrudge 
a lavish expenditure. 

And so, making the best of a tedious 
trip, the party arrived at Helena. Now, 
Doctor Robinson was well known in this 
town, and was, in fact, owing sundry lit- 
tle bills there of long standing. These 
bills could cause him but slight inconve- 
nience in his present affluent circum- 
stances; but, knowing that his reputa- 
tion as an eminent “bilk” was co-exten- 
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sive with the community, he felt dispos- 
éd to remain, for the time being, an un- 
der-current in the tide which was to bear 
Smith & Co. to fortune. Hear his plaus- 
ible reasoning, as he talked to Smith: 

“T am well known throughout the 
whole of this mountain country, and am 
known to be the possessor of this im- 
mense mine. It, therefore, becomes nec- 
essary that you should preserve the 
strictest secrecy concerning the object 
of your visit. Should my presence with 
the party even be mistrusted, you could 
not stir without being followed by par- 
ties desirous of benefiting by my discov- 
ery—a discovery to which you are right- 
ly entitled by purchase.” 

Following this advice, the deceived 
unwillingly became, in their turn, the 
deceivers, and when their reserve was 
interpreted by the bankers and promi- 
nent citizens of Helena as meaning 
“Northern Pacific Railroad” (as here- 
in before stated), they dared not contra- 
dict the assumption, for fear that some 


knowing individual might discover their 
immense secret. 

“Well, you see, Hal,” the driver of 
the “up-coach” continued, “them Phil- 
adelphy chaps never struck that gold- 


mine. The Doctor led them up and 
down such trails as I don’t believe the 
‘trail of the serpent,’ which the preach- 
ers say lays over ’em all, could beat for 
pure cussedness. And if they didn’t 
have a rough time of it, I’m a sore-back- 
ed cayuse on the opposition line. Rough 
—why, rough was no name for it! But 
they hadn’t slept out in the rain, and torn 
their clothes, and lived on poor grub 
more’n a week, before the Doctor made 
up his mind that he didn’t want any 
more of that in his, and that he had bet- 
ter get things fixed to slide out. So he 
capped one of the boys into a row with 
himself, and it was only a scratch that 
they didn’t have a big fight. You see, 
the fellow drew a revolver on Robinson, 
and allowed that he’d been playing ’em 
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for Chinamen from the word go, but the 
Doctor didn’t scare worth a cent. His 
education hadn’t been neglected. He 
was ‘7’ in the Bible, and remembered 
the remark which says, ‘ Physician, Aea/ 
thyself!’ and he was ‘heeled,’ you bet. 
And so when he was ordered to show 
down and tell all he knew or else get the 
top of his head shot off, he jest drew a 
couple of deringers, which he always 
kept handy, and said, kinder quiet, that 
that was a game two could play at. Jest 
then the wagon- master of the outfit — 
Smith they called him— Mr. Smith, he 
rushed in between the two men and the 
three pistols, and yelled, ‘For God’s 
sake, don’t—don’t kill Robinson. I 
know he’s all right. And, besides, with 
him dead, where’s our mine and where’s 
our money?’ You see, Hal, the old 
man had got double security on his life, 
and he didn’t pass in his checks jest 
then. Well, of course, after such a row, 
Robinson had a right to act mad and 
balky, and next day, when he wouldn’t 
say nothing about the ledge, they thought 
it was because his feelings had been hurt. 
So Smith had a medicine-talk with him, 
and tried to coax him, but the soft-soap 
dodge wouldn’t work, and the next morn- 
ing he turned up missing. That was 
about a week ago, and ever since then 
they’ve been hunting for him, but they 
are liable to strike that ledge before they 
drop on him. Well, Hal, here’s to the 
great American dead-beat. Be good to 
yourself!” 

The driver’s story was ended, and the 
coaches rolled on. 

While continuing my journey, I had 
occasion to call at a farm-house about 
twelve miles below the town of Missoula, 
on the banks of the river with the same 
name. While I was eating my dinner at 
this place, my attention was attracted to 
a sick man lying upon a bed in the cor- 
ner of the room. It was Smith. I found 
him with a broken arm, but with faith in 
Robinson unshaken. 
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“Governor,” said he, deeply agitated, 
“this has been a terrible piece of busi- 
ness. If Doctor Robinson had not been 
grossly insulted—threatened with vio- 
lence even—by one who should have 
better known what is due in intercourse 
between gentlemen, we should to-day 
have been possessed of one of the rich- 
est gold mines in the world. But what 
person, with the least spark of self-re- 
spect, would fail to resent such an indig- 
nity as being called a Chinaman, and 
having the muzzle of a revolver thrust in 
his face!” and he proceeded to recount 
the “shameful treatment” which the 
Doctor had received. 

“But how came you by this broken 
arm?” I asked; for his thoughts had 
been so wrapped up in Doctor Robin- 
son, that he cared for but little else. 

“Well, Governor, I truly believe it to 
be a chastisement inflicted upon me by 
Providence, because of the unchristian 
treatment which Robinson received from 


the party with which I was connected. 
But I assure you, on my word as a gen- 
tleman, that I made every effort to find 


the poor man, without success. I fear 
that he has been captured by the In- 
dians, or become hopelessly lost, or that 
some dreadful accident has happened to 
him; and all because he felt impelled, 
by a sense of honor, to forswear the so- 
ciety of those who had so grossly in- 
sulted him.” 

“ Yes, yes,” I said, becoming tired of 
these vain regrets, “but how did you 
break your arm?” 

“Well, you understand, after we dis- 
continued our search for the poor Doc- 
tor, the party broke up, the others all 
Starting back for the East by various 
routes, while I commenced a series of 
explorations for the purpose of finding 
our mine. I was aided in this undertak- 
ing by a map of the country, which I had 
drawn under the direction of spiritual 
influences, and which exactly conformed 
to one made by Doctor Robinson. On 
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this map the position of the mine was 
well defined, and, guiding myself by this 
chart, I have no doubt but that I should 
have been able to find the mine without 
difficulty, had it not been for an accident. 
I was riding up the side of a very steep 
mountain, and leading a pack - horse, 
when the horse suddenly jerked back, 
throwing me from my seat, and putting 
me in the condition in which you now 
see me. I made my way, the best I 
could, to this place—and here I am, a 
victim to the misconceptions and dis- 
trust of my late companions. I do not 
despair, however, for I have been assur- 
ed, through spiritual sources, that the 
Doctor, who knows that I have always 
been his friend, will seek me out, and 
that another year will find me in posses- 
sion of my mine.” 

I ventured to suggest, that the Doctor 
would avoid rather than seek him; and 
was proceeding to give my ideas con- 
cerning the character of the individual, 
when I was interrupted by Smith. A 
look of holy indignation overspread his 
countenance, and his eyes flashed an- 
grily, as he raised himself on his well 
arm, and said, impressively : 

“ Governor ——, Doctor Robinson is 
all right.” - 

I had nothing more to say. 

I never heard anything more of the 
other victimized Philadelphians, save to 
learn that, in connection with the vigi- 
lance committee, they made every effort 
to find “the poor Doctor,” and would 
have added him to the number of Smith’s 
spiritual correspondents had they suc- 
ceeded. 

The last I heard of the Doctor was 
in the spring of 1870, when he traveled 
by coach from Helena, to Corinne on the 
C. P. R. R., in company with a San 
Francisco merchant who had known him 
in California. “ Road agents” had been 
waylaying the coaches on the route, and 
members of the old vigilantes were en- 
gaged inan attempt tocapture them. One 
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of the most prominent of the “strang- 
lers,” as the outlaws significantly called 
them, was X. Beidler; and this gentleman 
was standing at one of the stations on 
the road as the coach drove up. On see- 
ing him, Robinson turned as white as a 
sheet, and, addressing his traveling com- 
panion, said: 

“For God’s sake, Hallet, don’t say 
anything about my little quartz specu- 
lations, for here are these d——d vigi- 
lantes, and they would string me up in no 
time if they knew it was me. Please 
don’t say anything about it—don’t men- 
tion my name —call me Brown, Jones, 
anything but Robinson. I have only a 
little longer to live—have pity on my 
wife and children!” 

Just then, “ X.” popped his head in at 
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the coach window, but not before Rob- 
inson had had time to throw himself back 
in a corner, and bury himself in his 
blankets. Hallet did not betray him. 
The last he saw of him was at Corinne, 
where, after seating himself in a west- 
ward-bound train, he stepped out just 
a moment to get a lunch-basket, and for- 
got to come back. 

Whether the mammoth gold mine of 
the Coeur d’Alene Mountains has again 
been sold, I know not; but it is fair to 
presume that negotiations for “feet” up- 
on it are still in progress, and presuma- 
bly certain that purchasers in the future, 
as in the past, will find it impossible to 
strike the pay streak, on account of the 
numerous dips, spurs, and angles—in 
the life of Doctor Robinson. 
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OME, my friend, let us sit down 


here in the sunshine. Ah! the 
old man learns to welcome it as a friend ; 
often the only one that peeps in at his 
window, or crosses his lonely threshold. 

I love these gray old arches, with their 
soft, warm tints, and quaint and crumb- 
ling carving; and often as I sit here 
alone with my memories, I people these 
wide aisles with phantoms, and I won- 
der where the restless feet which once 
trod these moss-grown pavements are 
resting now. 

Look at the blue sky above us; what 
frescoes could equal its magic tints? 
And see yon kneeling saint—for centu- 
ries those adoring eyes and prayerful 
hands have been raised to the pitying 
heavens. And under that discolored 
marble a brave Crusader sleeps. What 
power—what life in that sculptured im- 
age! But Time’s silent touch is already 
softening the proud lines in that haugh- 
ty face. The falling leaves drop lightly 
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on the once unquiet heart. The birds 
perch fearlessly upon the carved shield ; 
and the mailed hand which chains could 
not bind is now fettered by a spider’s 
web. The moss covers the record of 
his deeds, even as in the minds of men 
it is obliterated by the fresher laurels of 
a newer fame. The storms of years 
have beaten upon the upturned brow; 
meekly it has borne their fury. Un- 
changing while all has changed around 
it, that still form says to us, “As I am, 
so thou wilt be.” 

Perchance I love this solitude because 
I, too, am old and solitary. My grave 
will be here. The sunlight will fall up- 
on it through the delicate tracery of 
these ruined windows. 

What is more beautiful than these 
early autumn days. The smell of the 
close-cut grass comes to us from the 
distant hill-side. The late flowers seem 
to whisper softly their good-bys. The 
creaking of the heavy-laden wagons, and 
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the hoarse call of the drivers as they 
travel slowly to the mill, remind us of 
the gathered harvest. The hum of voic- 
es from the street rises to us here void 
of all discordant notes. The birds are 
beginning to gather in flocks, and whis- 
per to each other, “It is time for us to 
be going.” 

See how my pansies raise their bright 
faces to the sun. Ah! you ask me why 
I have always pansies—what has the old 
Professor to do with flowers in his win- 
dow? you smile at his fancy. 

If you will not weary of an old man’s 
story, I will tell you why I love them. 

I am afraid, my young friend, that if 
you share the cold unbelief in every- 
thing which can not be seen or handled, 
which is now so much the fashion, you 
will scarcely credit the facts (for facts 
they are) which I am about to relate to 
you; but, although the circumstances 
occurred when these gray hairs were as 
black as the wing of yon dismal raven, 
they are as fresh in my memory as if 
but one day, instead of half a century, 
had elapsed since these eyes witnessed 
them. 

Would you think that through these 
sluggish veins once coursed the quick- 
silver of youth? What is this body 
which fades like a leaf in winter, while 
the subtile essence which we call the 
soul, filled with longings unutterable, 
vainly stretches its tired wings and beats 
its breast against the bars of its prison 
house; and yet he is scorned who opens 
the door and lets the poor bird free. 

Ah! these mysteries are too deep for 
us to fathom. We grope about in the 
darkness, and stumble often; we make 
such fearful mistakes. Well, well, it 
must be so, and I am only wearying you. 

I had been several years at Heidel- 
berg, when I first saw the young Count 
Von Steinfelz. He and I met to arrange 
one of the duels which were then con- 
stantly occurring among the students; 
and from that hour we loved each other. 
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It was a strange, ill- omened friendship. 
Death clasped his hand with ours at its 
birth, and Death smiled coldly on our 
last embrace. 

Franz! my friend, my friend! had thy 
soul but matched its faultless casket, thy 
life would have been a hero’s and thy 
death glorious. 

Even with the calm of my wiuter years 
upon me, when I recall his brilliant fan- 
cy, and the charm of his frank, bright 
face, I feel again the enthusiasm of early 
youth ; and with the fancied clasp of his 
warm, firm hand on mine, I swear again 
eternal fidelity to our friendship. 

An unusual favorite as he was, peo- 
ple wondered at his preference for me. 
There is a picture of rae as I then was 
—tall and pale, with wild, dark eyes, and 
heavy, long, black hair ; a singular con- 
trast, truly, to “the handsomest man in 
Heidelberg.” 

I was poor, though of good birth, and 
giving up all my time to the study of the 
more abstruse sciences, I made but few 
friends. One day Franz came to me, 
and, throwing his arm over my shoulder, 
pushed a paper before me. “See, Carl, 
what the dear little mother says: ‘Tell 
thy friend, my Franz, that we are long- 
ing to welcome him to Steinfelz; I trust 
he will not again refuse us.’ You will 
not deny me, Carl,” he pleaded ; “I want 
so much that they should see my friend; 
they love you now, and my cousin Lin- 
da is longing to ask many questions, 
which poor, stupid Franz is too dull to 
answer.” 

In vain I refused. “You have ceased 
to love me, Carl,” he would reply; “I 
would do more than that for my friend.” 
I could not bear a shadow on his bright 
face; my heart throbbed when he called 
me changed. Of course, I yielded ; who 
could ever refuse anything which Ae 
pleaded for. 

Two weeks had not passed, when I 
felt that at last I had found a real home 
at the castle of Steinfelz. The old Count 
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and Countess welcomed me more as a 
_son than as a stranger; though the good 
little mother looked grave when Franz 
told her that it was generally believed in 
Heidelberg that I sat up all night hold- 
ing converse with evil spirits, and singe- 
ing my hair in their unholy fires. “Poor 
boy, he has had no mother,” I heard 
her murmur, as she passed her hand 
over my hair, on which no caressing 
touch had ever before fallen. 

O! those summer days—can I ever 
forget them; at once the happiest and 
the saddest of my life. The old Count 
dozing in his chair, the Countess knit- 
ting beside him, Franz lying on the grass 
reading, or lazily watching the clouds; 
and Linda—how can I describe her. 
You have seen the large velvet pansies, 
with their innocent, trusting faces, out 
of which looks a slumbering sou! which 
needs but a touch to waken it ?—they al- 
ways made me think of her, and a waft 
of their delicate perfume has power to 
thrill me yet. 

She shared my fondness for them, 
though she did not guess the cause; and 
I still can see her with their velvet blos- 
soms twined in her gold brown braids, 
and her eyes, so like their own purple 
hue, fixed dreamily on the horizon while 
we talked of those mysterious influen- 
ces which sway our souls in unison with 
those we love, and how the presence of 
absent ones will seem to close around 
us until we almost hear their voices, and, 
filled with love and grief, we stretch out 
our arms and cry to them. She too be- 
lieved that in our sleep our souls may 
wander to the side of those we love, and 
though unseen, and perhaps unfelt, may 
gather happiness by the sense of near- 
ness. 

One evening, Franz, tired of our “gob- 
lin talk,” as he styled it, had wandered 
off in search of his violin, calling to Lin- 
da to come and sing to him. As they 
left the room the Countess took my hand 
in hers, saying tenderly, “Carl, Carl, 
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you must hide your love; it will bring 
you naught but sorrow. Nay, I do not 
blame you,” she added, “it is no fault 
of yours, poor boy — Franz should have 
told you he and Linda were betrothed.” 

Seeing the agony in my face, she whis- 
pered softly, “‘ Pray, my son, for strength 
from Heaven, for much I fear all thy 
strange fancies will never bring thee 
peace.” She kissed my forehead, and 
then left me. 

O! the darkness that fell over me — 
a hundred voices seemed to whisper, 
“Fool, fool, to dream that she could love 
thee.” I did not know until then how 
every feeling of my heart, every thought 
of my soul was consecrated to her. I 
rushed out into the darkness; my sorrow 
followed after, and, settling down upon 
my heart, shut me in with its heavy 
wings. The very air seemed choking 
me—my brain reeled—Death stretched 
out his hand to me. 

What passed then no eye saw, and no 
ear has ever heard; Linda, was indeed, 
heartsease to me; her true, pure eyes 
lured me back from the precipice over 
which I had well-nigh stumbled. 

When the chill night-air had some- 
what cooled the fever in my blood, I re- 
turned. And, as I gazed into her pansy 
eyes, I vowed that no act of mine should 
ever cloud that fair face with sadness. 

Now you know why there are always 
pansies in my room. They speak to me 
with her voice, they look at me with her 
eyes—and blessed be the hand that lays 
them upon my breast when I am dead. 

As the day passed on I saw how blind 
I had been. Linda’s love for Franz was 
visible in every look and tone; and his 
—well, he thought he loved her; he was 
proud of her, and a look of triumph oft- 
en crossed his handsome face when, 
obedient to his slightest wish, she bow- 
ed her will to his; and then, God for- 
give me, I hated him. He did not know 
the priceless worth of the jewel he wore 
so lightly. 
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One morning Linda met us with the 
news that the young Baroness L—— 
had decided upon paying “her dear 
Countess Von Steinfelz ” a visit. 

Franz’s expression of disgust at the 
announcement did not escape Linda, 
who turned to me with an arch smile: 
“Franz, you must know, has never for- 
given this fair lady for marrying the old 
Baron L—— after once seeing Am ; but 
the Baron had gold and unbounded love 
for her, and poor Franz” — 

“ Had neither,” he interrupted. “ Franz 
was not so blind as to stretch after the 
sunflower when the violet grew at his 
feet.” 

Love, love—I thought, as I left them 
together—shinest thou for all but me? 
Must my life forever flow among the 
shadows ? 

In due time the Baroness came. 

A widow, young and wealthy, she had 
not wanted friends or lovers at the gay 
capital; but, professing to be tired of a 
life of pleasure and excitement, she had, 
as she said, “come for happiness to 
Steinfelz.” 

For some time Franz carefully shun- 
ned her society; but one day meeting 
us on our return from a walk, she ex- 
claimed passionately : 

“Franz, I leave Steinfelz to-morrow; 
you make me miserable by your unkind- 
ness; you scarcely speak to me when 
we meet. Franz, Franz, have you quite 
forgotten the days of our childhood ?” 
And, raising her bewildering blue eyes 
to his face, she let him see that they 
were full of tears. Without waiting for 
a reply, she walked swiftly away. 

“Have I been so rude, Carl?” said 
Franz, looking after the Baroness with 
a half-contemptuous smile; “what a 
bear I must be to so frighten timid chil- 
dren like our lovely friend.” He spoke 
lightly, but after that he never avoided 
her as before. Of course she did not 
adhere to her hasty resolve to quit Stein- 
felz. 
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She was witty, beautiful, and cruelly 
false. Slowly, but surely, she closed her 
nets about poor Franz. Weak, and eas- 
ily influenced, he soon fell a victim to 
her wiles. With him, music was a pas- 
sion, and hour after hour she would sit 
warbling strange wild airs—such songs 
as Lurline might have sung, when she 
wooed men to their death. 

Day by day Linda’s cheek grew paler, 
and her eyes had the wistful look of a 
hunted animal. She never uttered a 
word of complaint or reproach. She 
was gentle and courteous to the Baron- 
ess, but sometimes her eyes would turn 
to Franz with a look which made the 
red blood flush to his forehead. 

All might yet have been well, had not 
a summons come for Linda to attend the 
death-bed of her uncle, the good pastor 
of X——. 

She was to leave in the morning; and 
on the preceding afternoon we gathered 
for the last time under the wide-spread- 
ing linden. 

Franz had been reading a poem, in 
which the lover proving faithless to his 
vows, his betrothed consoled herself with 
the love of his friend, and soon after be- 
came his bride. Linda sat with her eyes 
fixed on the flowers she had gathered, 
taking no part in the discussion which 
followed the reading of the poem. 

“Well, Linda, and what would you 
have done?” asked the Baroness, turn- 
ing to her witha smile. 

Franz bit his lip, and, with a flushed 
face, began nervously plucking up the 
grass about him. I held my breath for 
Linda’s reply. It came, at length, in her 
own calm, sweet tones—though she 
looked ait Franz rather than at the Bar- 
oness: 

“Tf one I loved proved false, I too 
would be a bride; but it would be the 
bride of death.” 

A silence followed, which was broken 
by the light, mocking laugh of the Bar- 
oness. 
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“But you might not know that your 
‘knight was faithless—what then ?” 

“T should know,” Linda answered 
simply, with the far-off look so common 
to her now. 

“Linda!” said Franz, leaning over 
and softly touching her hand. 

I saw a look of bitter hate cross the 
face of the Baroness; but quickly vailing 
it, she said, gaily, ‘“‘ The element is be- 
coming quite too tragic for me; will some 
one please take me into the house. I 
must exorcise these mournful spirits with 
asong.” She looked at Franz, but his 
eyes were fixed anxiously on Linda; so, 
rising, I offered my escort. She was too 
much a woman of the world not to con- 
ceal her chagrin; but soon, pleading a 
headache, she retired to her own rooms, 
and did not reappear that evening. 

Franz was his old self once more, and 
Linda’s face was bright with happiness. 

Long, long we three sat together in 
the old hall of the castle. The night was 
one of extraordinary beauty; the moon- 
light poured its radiance through the 
narrow windows, and flashed its bright- 
ness on the old armor on the walls, and, 
glancing down from shield to spear, fell 
in shimmering mosaics on the floor. 

Franz was sitting gazing thoughtfuliy 
into the embers —for the nights were 
growing cold, and the old Count loved 
the sparkle of a log upon the hearth. 

Linda was sitting at his feet. A steady 
beam of light shone on her bended head, 
crowning her as with a halo; and I, in the 
shadow, sat watching them. 

The angel of peace touched my heart 
that night, and turned away its bitter- 
ness. 

“Linda, sing something to this,” said 
Franz, taking up his violin, and playing 
a strange, fitful air, sad and gay by turns. 

Linda had the rare gift of an impro- 
visatrice, and often her quick fancy would 
catch the spirit of Franz’s music, and her 
sweet voice would accompany him, put- 
ting into words the exquisite tones of 
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his violin. For a few minutes she sat in 
silence listening; then her voice rang 
out through the silent hall. 

This is what she sang: 


Life and grim Death were standing 
By the river, side by side ; 
Life scatter’d flowers in the current, 
And Death watch’d the ebbing tide. 
Behold ! the Master call’d them: 
“Ye have wander’d by land and sea, 
O my faithful and trusty servants! 
What gifts have ye brought to me?” 


Then Life made haste to answer : 
*T bring thee the cup of mirth, 
With the sparkles of joy upon it 
That welcomed a baby’s birth. 
1 bring a crown of myrtle; 
*T was twined bya fair young bride.” 
And Life turn’d again to his garlands 
That floated out on the tide. 


* And I,” said Death, *‘ have brought thee 
A flower that to earth was given : 

But I saw that the cold winds chill’d it, 
And I pluck’d that bud for heaven. 

I bring a cypress garland— 
For the fair young bride is mine ; 

And the heart that a man hath broken 
In the Master’s crown shall shine.” 


I can tell you the words she sang, but 


I can give you no idea of that wonderful 
music, now floating quietly on the moon- 
light, then sparkling into sudden joy, and 
anon sobbing through the darkness, till, 
fluttering down from note to note, it end- 
ed in a long, sweet cadence. 

I drew my breath with a shiver when 


it ceased. Franz, too, seemed impress- 
ed, and, laying down his violin, he clasp- 
ed Linda’s hand in his, as if afraid of 
losing her. 

Franz was to accompany her half way 
to X——-—; and, as I stood in the court- 
yard, waiting to say good- by, he laid 
his hand on my shoulder: “Tell her, 
Carl, she must not leave us long— we 
shall miss our little brown bird sadly.” 

It was his one pet name for her—re- 
ferring to her fondness for soft brown 
shades in dress. As he uttered it, I felt 
a chill pass over me; and, looking at 
Linda, I saw that she was deadly pale. 
Giving me her hand, she said—looking 
a little sadly at Franz—“ When you are 
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all under the linden, I will often be with 
you, though you may not see me. Carl 
believes it possible, do you not?” 

I tried to answer with a jest, but the 
words choked me. 

Well, Linda was gone, and Franz was 
now constantly with the Baroness. They 
walked, rode, and sang together; and if 
it had not been for the afternoons spent 
in the shade of our favorite linden, I 
would have seldom seen him. 

There, day after day, we talked and 
read—Franz yielding more and more to 
the fascinations of that heartless woman; 
and there, day after day, I saw hopping 
around us a /ittle brown bird. It was 
never far away, but under and around 
the flowers and trees it was always flit- 
ting. It never chirped, and its flight 
was perfectly noiseless; but while we 
remained there it was always present. 

I used to watch for its coming with a 
vague fear or dread; and whenever 
Franz was more devoted than usual to 


the Baroness, my eyes were irresistibly 
led to follow it. 

I tried to speak of it to Franz, but 
something always restrained me. 

That little brown bird haunted my 


dreams. It would perch on my pillow, 
and look at me with Linda’s eyes; but 
when I tried to grasp it, it vanished, and 
I awoke. 

At last I could bear it no longer—I 
spoke to Franz. Instead of laughing, as 
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I almost hoped he would, at my “ mor- 
bid fancies,” as he sometimes called 
them, he grasped my arm, and said, 
hoarsely, “ You have seen it, then ?— 
Carl, I could sometimes swear that bird 
was listening to our talk. It watches 
me, I sometimes think. You remember 
what she said.” At that instant the Bar- 
oness appeared. “ Nota word of this to 
her?” and, with a warning glance, he 
shook off my restraining hand, and left 
me. 

They were gone for hours ; and when 
they joined us at our accustomed tryst- 
ing place, an exultant light gleamed in 
the blue eyes of the Baroness. Franz 
was pale and haggard, and his eyes 
sought the ground as he said, hurriedly, 
“Father! mother! forgive me! I can 
not marry Linda—I love the Baroness. 
She has promised to become my wife.” 

I heard a faint flutter near me. I look- 
ed for the little brown bird—it was there, 
but its wings were drooping, and a film 
had gathered over its eyes. I took it in 
my hand—it was dead. And Linda ?— 
She died that hour in the distant village 
of X—. 

Franz was inconsolable for a few 
weeks, and then married the Baroness. 

We parted at Linda’s grave. I never 
saw him again. 

It is getting late. The wind blows 
cold through these ruined arches—shall 
we go in? 
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Far out at sea there has been a storm, 
And still, as they roll their liquid acres, 
High - heaped the billows lower and glisten. 
The air is laden, moist, and warm 

With the dying tempest’s breath ; 

And, as I walk the lonely strand 

With sea-weed strewn, my forehead fanned 
By wet salt-winds, I watch the breakers, 
Furious sporting, tossed and tumbling, 
Shatter here with a dreadful rumbling — 
Watch, and muse, and vainly listen 

To the inarticulate mumbling 

Of the hoary -headed deep ; 

For who may tell me what it saith, 
Muttering, moaning as in sleep? 


Slowly and heavily 

Comes in the sea, 

With memories of storm o’erfreighted, 

With heaving heart and breath abated, 

Pregnant with some mysterious, endless sorrow, 
And seamed with many a gaping, sighing furrow. 


Slowly and heavily 

Grows the green water - mound ; 
But drawing ever nigher, 
Towering ever higher, 

Swollen with an inward rage 
Naught but ruin can assuage, 
Swift, now, without sound, 
Creeps stealthily 

Up to the shore — 

Creeps, creeps and undulates ; 
As one dissimulates 

Till, swayed by hateful frenzy, 
Through passion grown immense, he 
Bursts forth hostilely ; 

And rising, a smooth billow — 
Its swelling, sunlit dome 
Thinned to a tumid ledge 
With keen, curved edge 

Like the scornful curl 

Of lips that snarl — 

O’ertops itself and breaks 

Into a raving foam ; 
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So springs upon the shore 
With a hungry roar; 

Its first fierce anger slakes 

On the stony shallow ; 

And runs upon the land, 
Licking the smooth, hard sand, 
Till all its gathered wrath 
ies in a savage froth. 















Then with its backward swirl 
The sands and the stones, how they whirl! 
O, fiercely doth it draw 

Them to its chasm’d maw, 

And against it in vain 

They linger and strain, 

And as they slip away 

Into the seething gray 

Fill all the thunderous air 

With the horror of their despair, 

And their wild terror wreak 
In one hoarse, wailing shriek. 















But scarce is this done, 
When another one 
Falls like the bolt from a bellowing gun, 
And sucks away the shore 

As that did before: 

And another shall smother it o’er. 














Then there’s a lull—a half-hush; 
And forward the little waves rush, 
Toppling and hurrying, 

Each other worrying, 

And in their haste 

Run to waste. 















Yet again is heard the trample 
Of the surges high and ample — 

Their dreadful meeting — 

The wild and sudden breaking — 

The dinting, and battering, and beating, 
And swift forsaking. 










And ever they burst and boom ; 
A numberless host, 

Like heralds of doom 

To the trembling coast ; 

And ever the tangled spray 

Is tossed from the fierce affray, 
And, as with spectral arms 
That taunt, and beckon, and mock, 
And scatter vague alarms, 
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Clasps and unclasps the rock, 
Listlessly over it wanders, 
Moodily, madly maunders, 


And hissingly falls 


From the glistening walls. 


So all day along the shore 

Shout the breakers, green and hoar, 
Weaving out their weird tune ; 

Till at night the full moon 

Weds the dark with that ring 

Of gold that you see her fling 


On the misty air. 


Then homeward slow returning 

To slumbers deep I fare, 

Filled with an infinite yearning, 

With thoughts that rise and fall 

To the sound of the sea’s hollow call, 
Breathed now from white -lit waves that reach 
With fingers rich o’er the damp, dark beach, 
To scatter a spray on my dreams; 

Till the slow and measured roll 

Brings a drowsy ease 

To my spirit, and seems 

To set it soothingly afloat 

On broad and buoyant seas 

Of endless rest, lulled by the dirge 

Of the melancholy surge. 





AN 


T has become a matter of history 
for the Territory of New Mexico 

that the many thousand Navajo Indi- 
ans, who for several years, prior to 1864, 
kept her north-west boundary in trouble, 
and nearly all her domain in habitual 
alarm, were, by the vigorous war policy 
of General Carleton, the department 
commander, in the two subsequent years 
so thoroughly subdued, that they, brok- 
en in resources and spirit, agreed to the 
alternative offered them of a peaceful 
migration in place of hostility, and were 
conducted in parties to a far distant res- 
ervation, surrounded by a cordon of 
troops, and forced by an entire change 
of habits and surroundings to become 
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comparatively a peaceful community. It 
is not contended by the writer, either 
that all the Navajoes were ejected by 
this process from their old haunts, or 
that all those who went to the reserva- 
tion adopted the peaceful and industri- 
ous habits of a working community. In- 
deed, it is well known that considerable 
exceptions existed to both conditions ; 
that many stout spirits scorned submis- 
sion, refused to take part in the national 
humiliation, and, retreating into the al- 
most impregnable fastnesses offered by 
the singularly broken region of country 
they were born in, kept up an individu- 
al, desultory warfare in the solitary pride 
of unbroken courage. Some, too, who 
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lived on the reserve, took occasion of 
its protection, as Indians will, to do a 
little amateur robbery when permission 
had been given them to go on hunting 
excursions. These exceptions, however, 
were expected, and legislated for as well 
as occasion allowed, and they form no 
argument against the wisdom which con- 
ceived and the vigor that executed the 
policy of emigration as the only effectu- 
al mode of thoroughly subduing these 
hereditary thieves and murderers. 

It is a curious problem why republics 
have so little gratitude, so fleeting a re- 
membrance of benefits rendered. Is it 
that the sense of obligation being, by 
the political machinery of republicanism, 
individually distributed, each man’s per- 
sonal share therein is necessarily small, 
and thus the total is neglected? But 
that they are wanting in that graceful 
virtue (except spasmodically), and that 
it is scarcely held as a reproach to com- 
munities to be thus deficient, although 
no individual will admit his personal 
share of that want, let the unfinished 
statues of our great and good be the re- 
proachful evidence. Perhaps New Mex- 
ico perceives this, and argues it is bet- 
ter not to offer a beginning, than to com- 
mence and not finish a public testimo- 
nial to him whose legislation relieved 
her from the Navajo incubus ; and thus, 
though she may seem to neglect, she 
has not forgotten, her obligations. 

Of the means adopted for the subju- 
gation of the Navajoes, the most effect- 
ual was found to be cutting off their sup- 
plies —starving them out. It would be 
difficult to tell what means had not been 
tried in the process ; there were fighting, 
feeding, coaxing, arguments, presents, 
and treaties, until money, argument and 
patience were equally exhausted, and a 
“Navajo treaty” had passed into the 
same category of intangibles with “ Pu- 
nic faith” —became a by-word and a 
joke. They were in all their protesta- 
tions utterly unreliable, and so thor- 
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oughly demoralized that they robbed and 
murdered even before the sun had once 
set upon the day of their treaties and 
the hour of friendship cemented by pres- 
ents. All this they did with an impuni- 
ty born of the belief that no enemies 
could successfully follow them into their 
hiding- places ; and experience justified 
them in so thinking, for they lived in a 
country where nature seemed to have 
set the seal of defiance against all ordi- 
nary explorations—a country so uninvit- 
ing, and so easy to defend against an in- 
vader, that they laughed with the same 
scorn at all threats as at all friendships, 
confiding in the deep, rocky labyrinths 
of their homes to effect what personal 
opposition might fail in. 

It was by studying their habits and 
customs that the clue to their subjection 
was gained. Were they, like Apaches 
and similar tribes, wholly nomadic, it 
would have been as useless and tedious 
to campaign against them in such a 
country as against wolves or deer; but 
the mixed character of the tribe, and 
their habits, pastoral, agricultural and 
mechanical, derived from much inter- 
communion with the peonry of New 
Mexico, formed their vulnerable part; 
there they were struck, and thus con- 
quered. Accordingly, the plan of the 
campaign was, to follow them wherever 
they went, not so much to fight as to de- 
stroy their resources ; follow them to the 
corn - field, and lay waste their ripening 
crops; to the rocky granaries, and burn 
their stores of dried meat and grain laid 
in for the winter; to the peach-orchards, 
and destroy the trees bending beneath 
their luscious burdens ; to their villages, 
and lay waste the huts well-filled with 
rich and costly blankets, serviceable sad- 
dles and ingenious bridles—all of them, 
even to the iron bridle-bits, their own 
manufacture. It was done, and the cam- 
paign—kept up without ceasing, and not 
intermitted even in the bitter winter, 
when the deep snow was on the ground 
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and the thermometer 30° below zero— 
was a complete success, resulting in their 
submitting to all the terms proposed to 
them. 

Forts Defiance and Wingate, the two 
posts from which most of the operations 
of the campaign were directed, witness- 
ed some marvelous scenes at that time. 
Wingate, situated in a large, circular 
valley, has as its background a ridge of 
mountains thickly covered with large ce- 
dar and juniper bushes on their slopes, 
and fine pines on their ridges. Through 
these woods ran many a well-worn Indi- 
an trail, habitually frequented by enter- 
prising Navajoes, who, from behind the 
large scattered boulders and sheltered 
tree-trunks, did so much mischief to our 
wood - parties getting fuel for the garri- 
son, that it became necessary to station 
sentinels and strong guards to protect 
the wood-choppers. These paths, visi- 
ble from the garrison, it was made the 
duty of the post-sentinels from elevated 
positions to watch and report anything 
seen on them, and very few days pass- 
ed without the sentinel’s well-known 
alarm of Indians in the woods, while at 
night they would often fire at the patrol, 
and skulk around the quarters and cook- 
houses of the garrison, looking every- 
where for food. There was little sur- 
prise felt by us at their growing hardi- 
hood, for we considered it the culminat- 
ing desperation of a large community, of 
all sexes and ages, reduced now to their 
last extremity for food, and venturing, 
like even wilder animals, to the abodes 
where food was plenty, braving every 
danger to obtain it. Never before had 
they been so pressed; never had hostile 
operations been prosecuted regardless 
of season, trouble and expense; there 
had always been some interval of relax- 
ation for them, during which they could 
recuperate, generally by devastating the 
Mexican settlements, and thus be par- 
tially prepared for the next campaign. 
But now no interval of rest was given; 
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our pursuing troops pressed on, silent- 
ly, building no fires to indicate their 
presence, even in the coldest weather; 
and thus the Navajoes, who had counted 
on the usual winter suspension of hos- 
tilities, must have felt that the day of 
their downfall had at length arrived, and 
were doubtless hugely disgusted with 
the new-fangled energy which had been 
infused into military matters. So it was 
our fortune soon to see those trails on 
the mountain sides crowded, not with 
belligerent Indians, warlike and defiant, 
but cowed and submissive, as though 
willing to obey us in all things. It was, 
indeed, a strange sight. Our post-guide 
and interpreter, a Mexican by birth, but 
several years domiciled with the Nava- 
joes, brought word to the commandant 
that a large body of Indians, of all sexes 
and ages, with such of their possessions 
as war had left them, were encamped a 
few miles off; and, having met him in 
the woods, had deputed him to say they 
were beaten, tired of war, unable to fight 
us more, and willing to accept the terms 
offered them of emigration to a distant 
country. The interpreter was directed 
to return to them, and say that they were 
welcome to come in, if they were speak- 
ing truth, and would give up all their 
weapons as they passed into the bounds 
of the fort, as an assurance of good faith. 
He was also directed to precede them, 
and raise a light column of smoke about 
every half-mile of his return as addi- 
tional evidence of their faith; and to 
these signals the whole garrison, assem- 
bled under arms, directed their atten- 
tion. Soon the light, curling column of 
blue smoke was seen to ascend; then 
again and again at nearer intervals, un- 
til a large moving body of bipeds and 
quadrupeds, emerging in single file from 
the narrow paths of the skirting woods, 
came into view. ‘Smoke on the hills,” 
the habitual warning of the sentinel, was 
now unheeded, for the idea of possible 
danger was no longer associated with it ; 








and many of us strolled out leisurely to 
meet the advancing crowd of our late 
enemies, and bid them welcome to peace 
and friendship. Standing on a small 
knoll, near the road by which the Indi- 
ans came into camp, was the command- 
ing officer, looking on them with a friend- 
ly countenance as they approached—the 
men to shake hands and deposit their 
weapons on the ground near him, where 
they were gathered in bundles, to be 
stored away for the present, but return- 
ed after their arrival at the reserve—the 
women and children to have a pleasant 
smile and a friendly “duexas dias,” and 
then, all being arranged in rows, began 
the counting of heads preparatory to an 
issue of rations to them as military pris- 
oners, under which designation alone 
could the army commissary, according to 
the ¢ien regulations of the service, dis- 
pense rations to Indians. It was quite 
fortunate there was a good supply of cat- 
tle and flour at the post, for their appe- 
tites were marvelous ; ordinarily an In- 
dian can eat and well-digest twice as 
much as most White men, but these In- 
dians were not confined to any mere du- 
plication of rations. A dead ox disap- 
peared as if by magic; children five 
years old ate two pounds of meat, while 
six pounds was not an uncommon ration 
for a man; but it must be remembered 
there had been great and wide-spread 
destitution among them, and it needed 
no tongue to tell us that the emaciated 
women and children, who stared with 
wolfish eyes at every bit of food they 
saw, were brought to that state by long 
want of food. The male adults were 
not nearly such pitiable objects. The 
number of Indians who came into the 
fort that day was near 3,000, and it was 
soon found necessary to confine the is- 
sue of rations to the authorized amount 
of twenty ounces of meat and twenty- 
two of flour for adults, and in proportion 
to children, to prevent scarcity, and with 
this they had to be content. But as the 
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stomach of an Indian is not delicate, 
they received gladly every portion of the 
dead beasts, and never hesitated for a 
moment over the carcass of a mule; in- 
deed, we often thought they preferred it 
to beef, never asking questions of the 
cause of its dissolution. These things 
are of course matters of taste, and apt 
to disgust the Caucasian stomach; but as 
the Indian manages to assimilate it very 
well, and from his corporeal laboratory 
to produce an unimpeachable digestive 
and respiratory apparatus, it is as well 
not to press the question of taste. 

Soon after these events, a still larger 
number of the Navajoes, having heard 
from those at Wingate how well they 
were treated, came into Fort Defiance, 
accepting the same terms; and being 
brought from thence, ex rote to the 
contemplated reservation on the banks 
of the Pecos River, they passed through 
Wingate, were joined by those already 
there, and the entire body conducted, 
under the charge of officers and a small 
body of troops, to the reserve. It seem- 
ed like the exodus of the Israelites, only 
that the spoiler and not the spoiled were 
departing, to watch this large body of 
men, women and children, in very prim- 
itive costume, or mere bundles of rags, 
with such household goods of blankets, 
pots and kettles as they could carry, and 
driving all the live-stock of horses, goats 
and sheep that the campaign had left to 
a few of them, winding their way through 
the narrow valleys leading from Win- 
gate to the Rio Grande; and it was inter- 
esting to speculate as to the ideas such 
occurrences would or should naturally 
originate, not only in the Navajoes, who 
now for the first time passed through 
these valleys as a conquered people, but 
in the Mexican and /yveh/o communi- 
ties, who had never met them but as 
feared and hated enemies; and we al- 
so speculated as to what impression 
would be made upon them concerning 
the power that had been instrumental 
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in effecting this great relative change of 
position ; whether fear, gratitude, or in- 
difference would predominate. Experi- 
ence has proved that it was the latter 
quality. Ultimately, the Navajoes ar- 
rived at their destination in safety, and 
at once proceeded to accustom them- 
selves to the mode of life—principally 
agriculture—designed for them by Gen- 
eral Carleton. 

The Fort Sumner Indian Reservation 
(sometimes known as the “ Bosque Re- 
dondo,” or “ Round Wood”), located 
on the banks of the Pecos River, about 
180 miles southeast of Santa Fé, consist- 
ed principally of a large, oblong valley, 
having the river as its immediate west- 
ern boundary, and some low, rolling hills, 
terminating the “ Llanos Estocados,” or 
“Staked Plains,” as its eastern. This 


was, however, but the nucleus of an area 
forty miles square, secured for all neces- 
sary purposes of the future, including 
grazing and hunting grounds; and it 
was argued by experienced persons, that 


here all the essential conditions of a suc- 
cessful reservation, appropriate to a peo- 
ple with the antecedents of the Nava- 
joes, would be found. These conditions 
were, plenty of agricultural, grazing, and 
hunting lands ; fuel, water, distance from 
White settlements, and an absence of 
mountains, so that they could be under 
easy surveillance of the military there 
resident. Fuel was the only element 
not in abundance; yet it was as abund- 
ant as at any town or pueblo in the Ter- 
ritory, and the alleged scarcity would re- 
ceive its proper estimation by such com- 
parison. And now operations on a large 
scale were commenced— bounds were 
defined, fields laid out, aceguéas dug. 
One of these, the Acequia Madre, skirt- 
ing all the plowed grounds of the re- 
serve, was over twelve miles long, twen- 
ty-five broad, and three feet deep. This, 
like the ditch system of California, was 
the diverticulum of a river; it received 
the Pecos through flood-gates, above the 
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plowed grounds, and fed at required in- 
tervals all the growing crops. Four 
thousand acres were thus put under till- 
age, and in this work a very consider- 
able amount of assistance was given by 
the Navajoes, aided and directed by the 
zeal and intelligence of the officers and 
soldiers there stationed. The Acequia 
Madre, its branches, the banking and 
damming (so necessary to keep these in 
repair), the plowing, spading, planting 
and hoeing, were largely shared in by 
them. I one day counted over thirty 
plows, all driven and guided by Indians, 
working at one time. Immense adobe 
storehouses were erected to receive the 
large supply of grain bought to feed 
them during the interval of the growing 
crops. A large slaughter-house was 
built over and on the banks of the ace- 
guia, one mile from the post, where the 
beef was artistically slaughtered, cut up 
and distributed, mostly by Indians—the 
under-running water receiving all the 
fertilizing débris of the slaughter-house. 
Some of the Navajoes showing inclina- 
tion to obtain knowledge of carpentering 
and blacksmithing, they were encour- 
aged to enter the shops and use the 
tools, and several of them soon acquired 
fair mechanical knowledge. Their in- 
dustry was remarkable, exhibiting itself, 
for a little additional recompense—such 
as a few pounds of corn—to very great 
purpose in the operations of the quarter- 
master’s department, in making and lay- 
ing adobes, unloading freight, etc.; and 
indeed, they were preferred to all other 
laborers. 

Schools for the young were estab- 
lished, and some excellent and zealous 
young men of the Catholic priesthood, 
sent by the Bishop of New Mexico, un- 
dertook to instruct them in the rudiments 
of the language. I do not think the ju- 
venile savages showed either love of or 
aptitude for the alphabet, nor rightly ap- 
preciated the treasure to which it was 
the key; inasmuch as they often stipu- 
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lated for additional bread rations as a 
condition of longer attendance at school. 
The mothers, too, were equally obtuse, 
arguing that the long-gowned men ought 
to pay for the amusement they evidently 
found in teaching children. In the in- 
terval of growing crops, and also in con- 
sequence of an almost total destruction 
of the harvest by worms, it was again 
found necessary to issue rations to the 
Indians. The number of Navajoes on 
the reserve was an uncertain one, ren- 
dered so by births, deaths, arrivals, and 
temporary absence of some. Usually 
the number present approximated nine 
thousand; but to obtain a precise esti- 
mate for each month, the plan of col- 
lecting them together and counting them 
as they passed through a gate into a 
large corral, was established; and to 
prevent their strong tendency to dupli- 
cation, it was found necessary to keep 
them in there until all were counted, is- 
suing to each single person, or head of 
a family, as he passed, a ticket indicat- 
ing the number of rations to which his 
circumstances entitled him. These tick- 
ets, at first made of stout card - board, 
were so often willfully lost, or the writ- 
ing on them so skillfully forged, that 
stamped metal slips were substituted ; 
but in a short time it was found their in- 
genuity had enabled them to make dies 
and forge the impressions successfully ; 
and it was ultimately found necessary 
to send to Washington for tickets with 
special and intricate designs on them, 
that proved beyond their skill to imitate. 
From this it may be inferred that the 
standard of morality among the Nava- 
joes was not of a very elevated charac- 
ter; but, as their demoralization was at- 
tributed, in many particulars, toa chron- 
ic state of warfare, it was hoped peace 
and contentment would gradually bring 
reversed morals. To aid in all this de- 
sirable work, large appropriations were 
made by the Government ; and as there 
were some honest and zealous men be- 
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longing to the military stationed there, 
much good was expected from their co- 
operation and control of the Govern- 
ment subsidies. And these men did all 
they could—gave all their thoughts and 
actions to the successful work before 
them, and saw, in the supplies voted, 
confidence in their efforts. But, alas! 
the shadow of a corrupt, eféfe, but still 
mischievous diplomacy, came upon all 
this fair prospect; gradually discontent 
and gloom crept in, paralyzing the ener- 
getic hearts and hands who were there 
laboring with a will to complete the work 
so well begun. The workers saw that 
the old policy of political favoritism was 
again in control, and that, plant who 
would, and water who may, politicians 
alone would get the credit and control 
of the crop, and, if they could not rule, 
they would ruin. 

Congress gave, as one appropriation 
for the encouragement and necessities of 
the reserve, the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars ($100,000). This splen- 
did donation was transferred, by legisla- 
tive blundering, to the care and tender 
mercies of distant and unsympathizing 
commissioners, who bought with it, for 
the use of the reserve, a large quantity 
of material, which, after many months’ 
delay, at length reached there. The se- 
lection of the goods, it will be observed, 
had been made without counsel with 
those who, having been on the reserve 
from its birth, were thereby so well qual- 
ified to judge of what was required in 
quantity, quality, and suitableness ; but 
as they were to be used there, a board of 
officers was ordered to convene, at the 
instance of General Carleton, I believe, 
to examine and report upon them, just as 
on military supplies received by officers. 
This had not been the case before; goods 
supplied by the Indian Department had 
always been received by Indian agents, 
with the same commendable liberality 
and absence of troublesome investiga- 
tion into invoices which characterized 
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their distribution to Indians, who are not 
in the habit of entering any written pro- 
test, or forwarding charges and specifi- 
cations for malfeasance against their 
agents. I was present during the ex- 
amination of these goods, and carefully 
noted the expressions of astonishment 
and disgust which permeated the speech 
and visages of the members of the board 
during the investigation. No language 
can do justice to the ingenuity with which 
some parties had managed to relieve their 
stores of a large quantity of rusty, old- 
fashioned, unserviceable, and unsalable 
plows, soft-iron spades, rakes and hoes, 
knives and hatchets, coarse, gaudy cali- 
coes and muslin, and thin, flimsy, shoddy 
cloths and blankets. I particularly recol- 
lect the blankets, because I took one pair 
of them to the scales, and by accurate 
weight found they weighed 44 Ibs.; and 
as a single government blanket, such as is 
issued to troops, weighs 54 Ibs., and costs 
$4.50, the reader can judge of the hon- 
esty of an invoice which charged $22 
per pair for such articles. The labors 
of the board closed by sending for the 
post-sutler, a gentleman of acknowledg- 
ed rectitude, extensive commercial ex- 
perience, well posted in current market 
prices, and requesting him to render 
them an estimate of the probable value 
of the articles presented. His answer, 
after a careful survey of the entire lot, 
was: “Out here, they are worth about 
$30,000.” So somebody made $70,000 
easily, and also added another link to 
the long chain of Indian complications, 
forged by our unwise and unjust Indian 
policy, and to the traditional distrust of 
the Indians for the White man’s honesty. 

There are very few, acquainted with 
the operations of an Indian reserve un- 
der the old system, who can not from per- 
sonal experience furnish parallel instan- 
ces to this incident; it is not related as 
anything unusual, but to show how many 
causes operated to produce the downfall 
of this reserve. 
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These adverse measures were not, 
however, affecting our protégés very se- 
riously ; they sang and danced, fed and 
worked, as usual — no community could 
be happier; and were so highly content- 
ed, that, in a short time, several individ- 
ual requests were made, and acceded to 
by those in authority, for permission to 
pay a visit to their old homes, for the 
purpose of persuading some of their rel- 
atives, who still hid there, to join them 
on the reserve. In many instances these 
missions proved successful, and they 
brought their friends with them; in all 
of them the missionaries returned, even 
if they came without their friends. Talk- 
ing one day with some of them, surprise 
was expressed by an officer that any of 
their people should remain up there, and 
the opinion given that food must be 
scarce; upon which they remarked, that 
much fruit was there now, and their 
friends lived on that. When this inform- 
ation reached Gen. Carleton, he issued 
an order detailing an officer and a small 
force of men to proceed at once to the 
place or places designated, taking with 
him certain Indians as guides, and de- 
stroy all means by which any Indians, 
now outlawed, were subsisting ; and from 
this officer I obtained the following inci- 
dents descriptive of the expedition: 

“In the summer of 1864, after bringing 
to the Bosque Redondo several thou- 
sand Indians from the Navajo Mount- 
ains, I was ordered to return to that 
country, explore some of its deep cafi- 
ons, particularly the Cafion de Chellé, 
and destroy everything that I could find 
capable of affording sustenance to the 
various families of Indians reported to 
be still hiding in that vicinity, estimat- 
ed at 2,000 persons, unwilling to join 
their friends on the reserve. My force 
consisted of thirty soldiers and four Na- 
vajoes, the principal one being an old 
man, called Tuc-ka-pah, who freely of- 
fered to go as guide, and represented 
himself as familiar with all the places 
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referred to. We arrived at Fort Defi- 
ance, now called Canby, rested there a 
few days, and then started for the cafion 
country, sixty miles distant, in the north- 
west. The formation of these cafions 
seems to have been effected by a vol- 
canic power, lifting, tearing asunder, 
and then suddenly cooling, some great 
side-ridges given off from the Rocky 
Mountain range. There is a singular 
uniformity of formation everywhere vis- 
ible, consisting of a gradual ascent 
from each end of the ridge, until, at a 
given point, the general backbone of 
each lateral ridge, the deepest point of 
the cafion’s depth is found. The grade 
of the cafions themselves is insignificant. 
And it was to these deep, half-way 
points, where, on some fertile spots, 
agriculture was prosecuted as a means 
of successful resistance by the malcon- 
tents of the Navajoes, that our march 
was principally directed. We found the 
mouth of the Cafion de Chellé easily 
enough, and entered it with due military 
caution, to guard against surprise, mind- 
ful of its old reputation, but were at no 
time interrupted, and made our march of 
twenty miles on the first day between 
its high, narrow walls, to where other 
smaller cafions’ mouths open, producing 
a space near a mile in width. It wasa 
grand sight at that spot; the volcanic 
force had there concentrated, lifting and 
splitting in various directions the low- 
er red-sandstone and capping vitreous 
rocks—the fissured walls towering to 
such a height above us that the trees on 
their summits were scarcely visible. The 
annual freshets had much widened and 
deepened the original area of this grand 
junction, and much fertilizing matter be- 
ing here deposited, the Navajoes had 
taken advantage of some elevated tracts, 
and planted crops of corn, wheat, beans, 
and peaches, by the simple process of 
thrusting a hard-pointed stick in the 
ground, and making a hole into which 
to put the seed. These crops the Indians 
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ingeniously irrigated from the streams 
of the cafions; proving themselves, by 
their mode of damming and embanking, 
thorough masters of the art of irrigation, 
and, by their success in crop-raising, 
equal to their pretensions in agriculture. 
I now proceeded to carry out my in- 
structions from the Department Com- 
mander, and devoted several days to the 
destruction of the growing crops, ex- 
ploring the main and smaller cafions 
several miles in each, until no trace of 
a growing sustenant vegetation could be 
found. It was a hard duty, but it was 
my orders; and I reflected, too, that 
these were the places to which the Na- 
vajoes retreated after their forays of rob- 
bery and murder, to hide and prepare 
themselves for the next campaign. So 
I carried out my instructions to the let- 
ter, and left not even a stalk of grain, of 
which there were acres, nor a peach- 
tree, of which there were many hun- 
dreds, to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. I had expected that my guide 
would feel and express some very nat- 
ural regret at this wholesale destruction, 
which seemed to carry with it a person- 
al application to his present and former 
condition, but none was evident; he was 
good-natured, laughed, talked, and help- 
ed in the business, as though he had be- 
come naturalized to the new végime, and 
rather enjoyed it; and it occurred to me 
to ask him, ‘Who taught you to plant 
and cultivate these peach-trees?’ ‘My 
father before me planted, and a White 
man, with long, white hair and beard — 
not an American, nor was he a Span- 
iard, though his home was far away be- 
yond the. big salt waters—came and 
taught our people to plant them.’ Such 
was his answer; then I remembered an 
unverified tale, which I had heard, that 
once upon a time, a certain French no- 
bleman, named Marquis de Chellé, be- 
coming tired of busy life in crowded cit- 
ies, had sought refuge in Mexico, wan- 
dered into its north-west territory, and 
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taken up his abode among its wild in- 
-habitants, teaching them many of those 
things whose knowledge has made the 
Navajoes to be termed semi - civilized. 
Whether De Chellé ended his life among 
them was not known. 

“Having completed our destructive 
operations, I returned to our camp at the 
meeting of the cafions, and devoted a day 
to rest previous to commencing the re- 
turn march; and it was while lying on 
my blankets gazing at the wonderful 
heights to which the cafion’s walls reach- 
ed, that I first noticed, from some pecul- 
iarity in their sides, there was evidently 
some mode of ascending them. Calling 
Tuc-ka-pah to me, I inquired if the In- 
dians ever went up those walls. He at 
once answered, ‘Yes ;’ and, inviting me 
to go with him to a tree growing near the 
foot of the walls, he climbed its trunk, 
sprang from thence to a projecting rock, 
and from there to a succession of pine- 
tree ladders, which I had but imperfect- 
ly observed before, but which I now saw 
were continuous to the cafion’s top. Ob- 
serving more accurately, I found that the 
ascent was composed of the trunks of 
pine-trees placed diagonally to each oth- 
er, wherever the receding or projecting 
walls allowed them to rest, and that by 
their means ascent and descent was per- 
fectly practicable to a man of ordinary 
activity and nerve. I, therefore, accept- 
ed the guide’s invitation, who said he 
had often ascended there, and, follow- 
ing his lead, essayed the ascent. We 
attained the top of the ladders without 
danger, but not without great fatigue to 
me; yet I thought myself well repaid, 
when I stood upon the wide plain of the 
mesa, and gazed around and beneath at 
the magnificent distances we had achiev- 
ed, separating us so thoroughly from our 
comrades that their forms were merged 
into those of the rocks and bushes around 
them. 

“Tt was a grand sight to stand near the 
edge of the wesa, and watch the red rays 
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of the declining sun playing on the small, 
tortuous, silvery stream, many hundreds 
of feet below in the cafion’s depths, and 
to note how it flashed and glanced on 
the bright green of the willows and al- 
ders, and lit up with a red gloom the 
vast, black volcanic rock- cubes, show- 
ing where the lava epoch ran its grim 
course over the red and yellow sand- 
stones; but the fatigue of climbing had 
not left me inclination to more than 
glance at these grandeurs, so the guide 
and I sat down under the shade of a 
large juniper-bush. After resting awhile, 
I entered into conversation with him, by 
asking what those ladders were placed 
there for, and was informed that they 
were specially intended for the ascent 
and descent of his people; had been 
there before he was born, and were use- 
ful in chase or war; that deer were some- 
times more plentiful in the mountains 
than in the cafions: but that they were 
specially useful for retreat when soldiers 
came up the cafion, as the ladders had 
never been seen by any of them, even 
when they passed close by. And if they 
had seen them, they could not climb 
them far up; ‘For, look,’ said he, ris- 
ing and inviting me forward to the lad- 
ders’ top. I looked where he pointed, 
and saw large bowlders, resting on logs 
and a lever, directly overhanging the 
course of the ladders, ready to be 
thrown upon them and any invaders 
who might dare to ascend in pursuit. 
Nor were those at the summit the only 
ones so placed in position; others, low- 
er down, but which had escaped my no- 
tice in the toil of ascent, he now pointed 
out to me, placed on projecting rocks, to 
be used, if necessary, before the pursued 
gained the summit. 

“Having duly expressed my sincere 
admiration at the skill and courage of 
those who had invented and placed these 
offensive and defensive works where they 
were, I asked him if no enemy had ever 
taken advantage of these ladders to de- 
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scend and attack them unawares. The 
eyes of the old man glistened at the 
question, and he began a relation of the 
downfall of a war-party of the Utes, their 
northern neighbors, who had attempted 
it; saying, that upon a certain time, many 
years since, a large party of his people 
had ascended these laddered paths to 
proceed on a hunting excursion; that 
they had scattered in the chase, most of 
them going to the west, and a few toward 
the east, where they thought game was 
most plentiful. This last party were 
soon successful, and, with their burdens 
of game upon their shoulders, hastened 
back to the ladders, straggling in one 
by one; those first descending sending 
others up to help in carrying. Miguel, 
a young chief, was among the last to ar- 
rive, and was in no haste to descend the 
ladders, as one who had just come up 
informed him that Maria, a young girl 
of the tribe, to whom he was shortly to 
be married, was about to join him, and 
render any assistance which might be 
required. Maria soon appeared on the 
mesa, and joining Miguel, gave the trib- 
ute of her admiration of his skill and 
prowess, so acceptable to a young war- 
rior from the fair sex; and the lovers 
strolled together through the thick and 
shadowy bushes, talking of themselves 
and the future, while they waited for the 
rest of the hunters before descending to 
their homes in the cafion below. Un- 
consciously they wandered some dis- 
tance from the ladders, directing their 
steps toward a tongue of land in the 
distance, where the #zesa lengthened out 
into a long, forked point, and there they 
stopped again, and talked without wea- 
rying each other, for they talked of 
their loves and their lives soon to be 
bound together with all the ceremonies 
and solemnities of their tribe; and they 
little heeded the lengthening shadows 
of the junipers now, for Miguel saw that 
forms were moving among them; yet he 
wondered why they should so suddenly 


hide, as though objects of the chase or 
war were in view. Again, those forms 
darted from tree to tree; and then they 
hastened toward him. Why did he start? 
What whisper was that which caused 
Maria’s cheek to blanch, and her eyes 
to flutter like a frightened fawn? Ah! 
that yell! never from friendly throat 
came that dreadful sound of hate and 
triumph; never from Navajo to Navajo 
came those gestures of vengeance. He 
knew them well, and the whisper to his 
betrothed was the one word ‘ Ute,’ and 
the word was a volume, that meant de- 
spair and death; for, O! woe to them, 
they had strayed from friends and from 
safety, and a war-party of their hered- 
itary enemies, the Utes, following the 
trail of the returning Navajoes, had got 
between them and the ladders, inclosing 
them on the two sides of that tongue of 
mesa, and there was no escape from the 
cruel death in their front, except in the 
far more cruel death behind. Grad- 
ually the Utes closed toward them; no 
bows were bent, no tomahawks were 
flung, for were they not sure of their 
prey? Were they not themselves many 
well- armed warriors, and those but as 
one? And was there not a deep cafion 
with precipitous walls, frowning and for- 
bidding as death’s gates, in front? So 
they would take them alive, would tor- 
ture them to their heart’s content, and 
then fling them, scalpless, dishonored, 
scarred and scorched, to their friends in 
the cafion, and with shouts of triumph 
hasten back to tell of their vengeance 
in their Ute homes! Slowly they gath- 
ered to the narrowing front; steadily 
they watched the dull rancor of despair 
which glistened in the eyes of Miguel 
and his bride; gleefully they heard the 
low monotone in which the victims wel- 
comed the approach of the death - spirit ; 
and carefully they watched the sharp 
tomahawk in the hands of Miguel, which 
threatened the first comer with certain 
death. A word passed from Miguel to 
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Maria; there was a short run forward; 
the hands of Maria tore the bands from 
her hair, which, though falling over her 
face, could not stifle the swelling tones 
of her death-song; they joined hands; 
then the face of Miguel, turned to his 
foes, had a glance of triumph upon it, 
as, hurling his weapon at the foremost, 
he jumped with his willing bride into the 
depths of the cafion, still, in his descent 
to death, singing the song of victory over 
his enemies, whose vengeance he thus 
escaped. A few seconds, and their life- 
less and almost shapeless forms were 
surrounded by their friends, who, quick- 
ly comprehending what had transpired, 
hastened to the mesa above for revenge. 
The Utes had fled, but swift and venge- 
ful feet were on their trail; eyes that 
never failed and hearts that never fal- 
tered hastened to overtake them, incited 
by personal as much as by tribal animos- 
ity; for Navajoes and Utes nourished an 
undying hate, and Miguel and Maria 
were much beloved. 


“ They hastened on, but the Utes were 


fleet of foot. Though the path was wide 
and open, and nothing obscured the view 
even to the distant horizon, no flying 
enemy gladdened their sight. But the 
trail turned; it led into the mountains; 
one hill, detached, rock-crowned and 
solitary, was near at hand. Why did the 
Navajoes stop near it and counsel to- 
gether? It was because, to their great 
surprise, the Utes were on that mountain, 
and were fortifying their position by the 
covering rocks; for they had seen what 
the pursuers had not—that the larger 
hunting- party of the Navajoes were re- 
turning, and had seen them. Thus the 
Utes were between two parties of their 
enemy. And then the Navajoes met 
from both sides ; a few words explained 
all, and the hill was alive with brave and 
vengeful warriors, who pressed forward, 
careless of danger or death, to wreak a 
bloody end on their foes. It was done— 
the Utes’ scalps were taken; and there 
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was mourning in Ute homes for those 
who never returned to boast of success 
on the war-path against the Navajoes. 

“The old man here ceased his narra- 
tion, and gave a longing look at my flask, 
which I understood and sympathized 
with ; then rising, we descended the pine- 
tree staircase to our camp in the cafion, 
and on the next day began the retrograde 
march to Fort Sumner, arriving there 
without further incident than being join- 
ed by a score or two of fugitives, who 
asked leave to go back with me to that 
place.” 

The efforts to improve and perfect the 
workings ofthe reserve, though carriedon 
with great zeal and wisdom, were neces- 
sarily impeded by the persistence with 
which parties, with whose vested interests 
the government of the military over the 
Indians interfered, continued their oppo- 
sition. It was the old-time custom to 
call upon the military for their subjec- 
tion, and this effected, the military were 
supposed to have no further control of 
them; the Indian Department officials 
taking charge of and regulating all their 
economies ; but the evident incapacity 
of the Indian Bureau, during all the 
events of the Navajo campaign, and 
its want of agents, power, or resources, 
during the national conflict, naturally 
placed the supervision upon the military, 
and the result was seen in the operations 
just described. But the flavor of loaves 
and fishes are not always forgotten be- 
cause they may not be attainable at 
special times; and so with the dawn of 
peace came the desire to have such pab- 
ulum once again, and agitation for that 
purpose was persistently carried on, un- 
til successful. It is not necessary to 
enumerate the various ways in which dis- 
content was originated and fostered, and 
the Navajoes taught so strenuously to 
believe that they had been badly dealt 
with in bringing them from their homes, 
that they at last believed it, and made it 
the subject of habitual complaint; but 
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the result was the abandonment of tRis 
successful reservation in 1868, after five 
years of labor and $2,500,000 had been 
expended upon it, and the re-conducting 
of the Indians to a new place in the 
mountains from which they had been 
brought but five years before at such 
infinite labor and expense; where, if they 
are now as industrious, honest, peaceful 
and contented as is by some claimed, 
they owe that s¢atfus to the discipline 
and training forced upon them by the 
events of the campaign, and the regula- 
tions of the Fort Sumner Reservation. 
In the narration of facts presented in 
the foregoing necessarily brief history, 
I have endeavored to show that wisdom, 


justice and honesty dictated the meas- 
ures originated and executed by General 
Carleton and his subordinates; that these 
measures were pre-eminently successful, 
since they materially changed the habits 
of the Navajoes, and gave permanent re- 
lief from their raids to the distressed 
Mexican and fzedb/o populations; that 
the reservation selected was the only one 
appropriate for a people of their habits 
and antecedents; and that the people 
of New Mexico are deeply the debt- 
ors of those who, with no other object 
than duty and a desire to benefit them, 
devoted unceasingly and untiringly (no 
other terms can fitly express these la- 
bors), their efforts to aid that Territory. 
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F ever there was a born poet, it was 

poor John Clare, the Northampton- 
shire peasant, who rose from the earth 
like Shelley’s lark, singing “in profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art.” English 
literary annals abound with instances of 
genius emerging from humble life. From 
Shakspeare, the wool-dealer’s son, to 
Keats, the son of a stable-keeper, the 
long roll of poetical fame is full of names 
gemmed by genius amid the shades of a 
lowly origin. Seldom, however, has ge- 
nius struggled against poverty so abject, 
and asserted itself with such slender 
helps, as in the case of John Clare. His 
parents were natives of Helpstone, a 
Northamptonshire village, where they, 
like their ancestors for generations be- 
fore them, resided in extreme poverty, 
the father working as a farm-hand until 
age and disease made him a crippled 
charge upon the parish. The poet la- 
bored with his father as soon as he was 
old enough—helping to mitigate the pen- 
ury which was hard enough at best, and 


that seemed to offer no prospect for the 
decline of his own manhood but that ha- 
ven in the poor- house which is still the 
only provision England can make for 
one-twentieth of her children. Born in 
1793, at a period when the bright stars of 
poetry were coming out which made the 
first third of this century the most bril- 
liant epoch in English literature since 
the time of Elizabeth, Clare grew up 
as ignorant of the great intellectual stir 
of the time as though it were not. As 
he wrote in one of his later poems, “ the 
woods and fields were all the books he 
knew ;” but to know these as he knew 
them, with a poet’s instinct, was almost 
a liberal education in itself. Nature was 
to this poor ignorant lad what it had been 
to the fortunate and cultivated bard of 
Rydal Mere— 


“« A presence that disturb’d him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ;” 


a kindly friend, that led him from pleas- 
ure to pleasure — that informed the 
mind within him, and so impressed it 
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“with quietness and beauty,” that all 
the hardships and mean surroundings 
of his life were often forgotten or made 
tolerable. The same influence inspir- 
ed him with the ambition that Burns 
felt— “some useful book or song to 
write.” By extra work at plowing and 
thrashing, he earned in eight weeks what 
paid for a month’s schooling; and so, in 
three years, he learned to read, and 
bought a few books, including Robinson 
Crusoe and Thompson’s Seasons. The 
latter work, by its vivid pictures of nat- 
ure, struck a sympathetic chord in his 
breast, and fired him to his first poetical 
compositions before he ‘had learned to 
write, and when he was only thirteen 
years old. The following stanza from 
his autobiographic poem of “ The Village 
Minstrel” happily describes him at this 
time: 
“ Nature look’d on him with a witching eye; 
Her pleasing scenes were his delightful book, 
Where he, while other louts roam’d heedless by, 
With wild enthusiasm used to look. 
The kingcup vale, the gravel-paved brook, 
Were Paradise to him to muse among ; 
And, haply, sheltering in some lonely nook, 
He often sat to see it purl along, 
And, fired with what he saw, humm’d o’er his sim- 
ple song.” 


Clare’s father was kindly and appre- 
ciative, and not quite illiterate, for we 
are told of his reading to his boy from 
Pomfret’s poems, before John had learn- 
ed to read for himself. No doubt he en- 
couraged the boy in his efforts to learn, 
especially as the ambition to do so made 
him not the less diligent at work. A 
more intelligent neighbor taught him 
writing and arithmetic; and by his four- 
teenth year, the age when Pope com- 
posed his precocious lines on solitude— 
he had penned numerous verses, on 
themes relating to his rural life, and ex- 
pressing his love of nature. From this 
time until 1818, he kept on reading in 
the few books he could borrow or buy, 
and always writing, but without neglect 
of the daily work on which his bread 
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depended, and which never brought him 
more than eight or nine shillings a week. 
He wrote as the birds sing —for love of 
it—for the joy he took in expression, 
without dreaming of self-display more 
than the flower that is “born to blush 
unseen.” His manuscripts were stuffed 
in a hole in the wall of his room, whence 
pieces were often taken “ to hold the ket- 
tle with, or light the fire.” Thus his 
“thoughts that breathed” might also be 
“words that burned” in a more literal 
sense than luckier bards would Jike. No 
words of encouragement, nor hopes of 
reward or fame, were ever held out to 
him; yet he wrote as fondly of what he 
saw that charmed him, as though sure 
an admiring world were waiting to read 
it. Transported by a lovely flower, by 
the gay creatures of field and flood, by 
the sound of rippling streams or sigh- 
ing wind, by the solitude of a retired 
grove, by the pensive aspect of a ruin, 
by the coming and going of the day, 
by the varied aspects of the seasons 
—by all the infinite charms of the out- 
door world —he would describe and di- 
late upon them in simple verse at ev- 
ery hour he could seize from toil, some- 
times stopping in the midst of labor, in 
the plowed field or lime-pit, or by the 
road-side, to pencil down the sudden 
promptings of his pure soul. 

After thirteen years of such sweet de- 
votion to the muses, an accident—occur- 
ring after the failure of a scheme of his 
own—led to the publication of some of 
his youthful verse. Edward Drury, book- 
seller, of Stamford, where Clare bought 
his Seasons for a hard-earned shilling, 
saw by chance a sonnet of his, address- 
ed to the setting sun, written on the wrap- 
per of a letter. Mr. Drury—honored be 
his name !—was so struck with this, that 
he traced out the author by his initials, 
read more of his poems, and induced 
Clare to form a collection of seventy or 
eighty short pieces, which were sent to 
London, and published by Taylor & Hes- 
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sey, in a little volume prefaced by ashort 
account of the writer. Two years later, 
in 1820, a second edition was published. 
In 1823, the same publishers issued two 
more small volumes, written under the 
encouragement afforded by means of the 
first; and these, also, quickly reached a 
second edition. Clare’s poems, thus in- 
troduced to the literary world, were prais- 
ed in the reviews and papers of the day. 
Although his vocabulary was limited, his 
art simple, his grammar and versification 
defective, he painted nature so truly, and 
breathed so fresh and sweet a sentiment, 
that he was hailed as a genuine poet. 
This kindly recognition was partly due 
to the surprise excited, that a poor and 
ignorant peasant boy was able to write 
poetry at all; but it rested on solid mer- 
it. Clare, in his humble way, and with- 
out consciously sharing in it, was a helper 
in that reaction against the convention- 
ality and stiff formalism of the Johnson- 
ian era in English poetry, which was led 
by such men as Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge and Scott. He was not a mannerist 
noranimitator. Perhaps, if he had pos- 
sessed a wider knowlédge of books when 
he began to write, he might have been 
less original; as it was, his verses aimed 
only to describe what a genuine lover of 
nature sawand felt—not merely her more 
obvious and general aspects, but many 
such minute charms as no other poet to 
this day has thought worthy of embalm- 
ing. The ant, at its toil; the lady-bug, 
preening its gay wings on the bending 
grass-spear; the felled tree, that he 
would fain have left to “grow old in pic- 
turesque decay;” the frog, wetting his 
speckled sides as he leaped across the 
dewy meadow; the evening daisies, that 
“button into buds;” the rain- dripping 
oaks, that “print crimpling dimples” on 
the lake; the glow-worm, apostrophized 


asa 
* Tasteful illumination of the night, 
Bright, scatter’d, twinkling star of spangled earth:” 


all these, and thousands more of such 


minor beauties, employed his muse, and 
attested his close and loving observation. 
Nor did he fail to give graphic pictures 
of rural character, like that of “The 
Woodman,” or those in “ The Haymak- 
er’s Story.” The joys and sorrows, the 
hardships and sports, the grinding toil 
and comfortless old age of the peasant- 
ry, were drawn with all the realism of a 
Crabbe; to which was added the genu- 
ine feeling of one who had experienced 
it all. Outside of Wordsworth, there is 
no English poet who shows so much 
sympathy with the common people as 
Clare; but while, with Wordsworth, this 
was to some extent a part of his art, and 
was done upon a theory—though nobly 
and honestly done —with Clare, it was 
part of his life, the unstudied outpouring 
of his being. Without Wordsworth’s 
imaginative power and philosophic in- 
sight (which make him the grandest poet 
of nature in any tongue), Clare had won- 
derful truth in little, with a sweetness 
and refinement which are doubly admir- 
able considering his rude origin and un- 
congenial surroundings. In “ The Vil- 
lage Minstrel,” published in his second 
volume, he describes faithfully both the 
circumstances which led his mind to po- 
etry, and the life of his uncouth neigh- 
bors. There are strains in it that recall 
the pathetic complaint in Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village ; while the study of his 
own mental development reminds one of 
Beattie’s A/instrel and Wordsworth’s 
Prelude. A short extract from his “ Ru- 
ral Morning” will give some idea how 
literally he pictured rural scenes and 
character: 

** And now the blossom of the village view, 

With airy hat of straw and apron blue, 

And short-sleeved gown, that half to guess reveals 
By fine-turned arms what beauty it conceals ; 

Whose cheeks health flushes with as sweet a red 

As that which stripes the woodbine o’er her head. 
Deeply she blushes, on her morn’s employ, 

To prove the fondness of some passing boy, 

Who, with a smile that thrills her soul to view, 


Holds the gate open till she passes through, 
While turning nods beck thanks for kindness done, 
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And looks—if looks could speak—proclaim her won. 
With well-scour’d buckets, on proceeds the maid, 
And drives her cows to milk beneath the shade, 
Where scarce a sunbeam to molest her steals— 
Sweet as the thyme that blossoms where she kneels ; 
And there oft scares the cooing, amorous dove 
With her own favored melodies of love. 

Snugly retired in yet dew-laden bowers, 

This sweetest specimen of rural flowers 

Displays, red-glowing in the morning wind, 

The powers of health and nature when combined. 
Lost on the road, the cowboy careless swings, 
Leading tamed cattle in their tending-strings, 
With shining tin to keep his dinner warm 

Swung at his back, or tuck’d ,beneath his arm ; 
Whose sunburnt skin, and cheeks chuff’d out with fat, 
Are dyed as rusty as his napless hat. 

And others, driving loose their herds at will, 

Are now heard whooping up the pasture hill ; 
Peel’d sticks they bear, of hazel or of ash, 

The rib-mark’d hides of restless cows to thrash, 

In sloven garb appears each bawling boy, 

As fit and suiting to his rude employ; 

His shoes, worn down by many blundering treads, 
Oft show the tenants, needing safer sheds ; 

The pithy bunch of unripe nuts to seek, 

And crabs, sun-reddened with a tempting cheek, 
From pasture-hedges, daily puts to rack 

His tatter’d clothes, that scarcely screen his back— 
Daub’d all about as if besmear’d with blood : 
Stain’d with the berries of the brambly wood, * 
That stud the straggling briars as black as jet, 
Which, when his cattle lair, he runs to get; 

Or smaller kinds, as if begloss’d with dew, 
Shining dim-powdered with a downy blue, 

That on weak tendrils lowly-creeping grow 
Where, choked in flags and sedges, wandering slow, 
The brook purls, simmering its declining tide 
Down the crook’d boundings of the pasture side.” 


This extract illustrates the extreme 
simplicity of Clare’s early style, when his 
vocabulary was most limited. It is like 
a Dutch picture, for realistic force, and 
gives no idea of the delicate sentiment 
and fancy of some of his best produc- 
tions, including some of his perfect little 
sonnets. His poems and ballads on love 
are as pure and sweet as his own attach- 
ment for “ Patty,” the good girl whom 
he married in 1820, when the success of 
his first literary venture led him to dare 
such astep. What could be more dainty 
than this, apparently dedicated to some 
earlier flame than Patty: 

“T love thee, sweet Mary! but love thee in fear; 

Were I but the morning breeze, healthy and airy, 
As thou goest a-walking I’d breathe in thine ear, 


And whisper and sigh how I love thee, my Mary! 
Vor. X.— 10. 
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**T wish but to touch thee, but wish it in vain ; 
Wert thou but a streamlet, a-winding so clearly, 
And I little globules of soft-dropping rain, [Mary! 
How fond would I press thy white bosom, my 


“I would steal a kiss, but I dare not presume ; 

Wert thou but a rose in thy garden, swect fairy, 
And I a bold bee for to rifle its bloom, 

A whole summer’s day would I kiss thee, my Mary! 


«I long to be with thee, but can not tell how; 
Wert thou but the elder, that grows by thy dairy, 
And I the blest woodbine to twine on the bough, 
I'd embrace thee and cling to thee ever, my 
Mary!” 

If these were “a simple laborer’s art- 
less dreams,” no wonder that all En- 
gland admired, that wealthy and titled 
people contributed to secure, him a cer- 
tain income, and that the publishers 
wanted more. The first effort to help 
him was a settlement of £15 a year upon 
him, by Lord Exeter, with the idea that 
he could earn £15 more by labor (mak- 
ing up what had barely supported him 
before), and that it was better he should 
not be entirely withdrawn from toil! 
This patronizing scheme, however, failed, 
for Clare’s fame made him a public char- 
acter, and broke up his work in the field. 
As Miss Mitford says, in her “ Recollec- 
tions,” “he became as great a lion as if 
he had committed two or three murders.” 
He was frequently interrupted during his 
labors to satisfy the curiosity of admiring 
visitors. Finally, an annuity of £45 was 
settled upon him. With this he felt 
“passing rich.” He took his parents 
back to the native cot, with his Patty, 
and there, providing most affectionately 
for their comfort, dreamed his brief dream 
of happiness, and prepared the mate- 
rials of a third volume. This was not 
published until 1839. Itshowed remark- 
able improvement in the command of 
language, in grammatical construction, 
and in rhythmical finish and force. His 
poems were more artistic, while his in- 
creased power of expression set off his 
wonderfully close observation to better 
advantage. What could be more exquis- 
ite than these characteristic lines on in- 
sects: 
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* These tiny loiterers on the barley’s beard, 

And happy units of a numerous herd 

Of playfellows, the laughing summer brings ; 
Mocking the sunshine on their glittering wings, 
How merrily they creep, and run, and fly! 

No kin they bear to labor’s drudgery, 
Smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge - rose, 
And where they fly for dinner no one knows ; 
The dew - drops feed them not; they love the shine 
Of noon, whose suns may bring them golden wine. 
All day they're playing in their Sunday dress; 
When night reposes they can do no less! 

Then to the heath - bell’s purple hood they fly, 
And, like to princes in their slumber, lie 

Secure from rain and dropping dews, and all 

On silken beds in roomy painted hall. 

So merrily they spend their summer day, 

Now in the corn - fields, now the new - mown hay. 
One almost fancies that such happy things, 

With colored hoods and richly burnished wings, 
Are fairy folk in splendid masquerade 

Disguised, as if of mortal folk afraid, 

Keeping their joyous pranks a mystery still, 

Lest glaring day should do their secrets ill.” 

It is worthy of special note that Clare’s 
sudden fame did not spoil him. His 
habits remained as temperate and blame- 
less as they had ever been. He did not 
“lose his head.” The innate refinement 
indicated by his portrait (prefixed to the 
original edition of his second volume), 
was maintained in his demeanor. Mr. 
S. C. Hall says his appearance, as he 
saw liim in 1828, was that of a simple 
rustic, and his manners were remarkably 
gentle and unassuming. “He wasshort 
and thick, yet not ungraceful in person. 
His countenance was plain, but agree- 
able; he had a look and manner so 
dreamy as to have appeared sullen, but 
for a peculiarly winning smile; and his 
forehead was so broad and high as to 
have bordered on deformity.” As to his 
character, the same writer says: “In his 
unknown and uncherished youth, and 
in his after days, when some portion 
of fame and honor fell to his share, he 
maintained a fair character, and sub- 
jected himself to no charge more unan- 
swerable than that of indiscretion in ap- 
plying the very limited funds with which 
he was furnished after the world heard 
of his name, and was loud in applause 
of his genius.” When we remember the 
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dissipation which has stained the lives 
of more fortunate sons of genius —the 
wild irregularities of nobly - born Byron, 
and the less blameful vices of the better- 
bred Burns, this tribute to the virtue of 
poor John Clare is the more remarkable. 
The “indiscretion” alluded to grew out 
of his desire to own the land he tilled; 
laudable enough in itself, but leading to 
pecuniary embarrassments, which were 
increased by the growth of his family. 
The petty income of £45 per annum was 
only slightly increased from the sale of 
his books, and his receipts from maga- 
zines and journals. As Miss Mitford 
says, “the popularity diminished as the 
merit increased.” ‘ With the novelty 
the pleasure vanished.” Overwhelmed 
with poverty, distracted at the spectacle 
of his aged parents and his children in 
want, his mind gave way, and for over 
twenty years he was under restraint as 
a lunatic, until he died, in 1864; the 
efforts made to relieve him of his em- 
barrassments coming too late. Although 
so long an inmate of an asylum, the re- 
straint upon him was mild and kindly. 
He was always gentle and harmless, 
was permitted to ramble among the 
scenes of nature, which he still loved, 
and continued to write verses with some 
traces of his early merit, but which often 
showed a curious relapse to his early 
faults. Some of the penciled scraps 
which he produced during the time of 
his long eclipse, have found their way to 
California, in the hands of J. B. Wandes- 
forde, the artist, who has kindly placed 
them at our disposal. Mr. Wandesforde 
was sketching, many years ago, among 
the hills and dales of Epping Forest, the 
scene of Clare’s confinement, often met 
him on his rambles, and formed such an 
intimacy with him, that Clare would often 
hand him bits of his pencilings. Some of 
these are now partly illegible, and some 
are quite fragmentary ; but two or three 
are perfect, and, our readers will admit, 
quite beautiful, despite apparent defects, 
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which the revision we do not feel at lib- 
erty to make would remove. The fol- 
lowing is very crude, but pathetically 
suggestive of his malady and separation 
from his family : 


THE PANSY. 


It does me good, thou flower of spring, 
Thy blossoms to behold ; 
Thou bloom’st when birds begin to sing, 
In purple and in gold. 


Along the garden - beds so neat 
Thy flowers their blooms display, 
When sparrows chirp and lambkins bleat 
And hopes look up for May. 


Then Emma thinks the heart's - ease blooms 
When she the pansy sees ; 

But I see sleep among the tombs, 
With heart that’s ill at ease, 


That asks for what it’s lost and loved— 
A quiet home and friends, 

Where nature’s feelings were approved 
And peace made life amends ; 


Where love was ali I had to sing, 
And there these pansy flowers 
Came shining in the dews of spring 

To cheer the sunny hours, 


But years may pass, as they have passed, 
And I may hope in vain, 

With hopes that linger to the last, 
To see them bloom again, 


The fairest flower that ever bloomed, 
Or garden ever blest, 

Looks cold to care, and ne’er was doomed 
To ease the heart's unrest. 


The heart’s - ease in her happy hour 
Might Emma’s fancy please, 

But life will often pluck the flower 
And feel but ill at ease. 


Curiously enough, the same slip of pa- 
per on which this unhappy plaint was 
scrawled, contained the subjoined light- 
some 


SONG ON TOBACCO. 

Some sing about love in their season of roses, 

But love has in sorrow no blossoms to wear; 
So [ll sing tobacco, that cheers and composes, 

And lulls us asleep in our trouble and care. 
So here’s to tobacco, the Indian weed, 

The peaceful companion through trouble and strife ; 
May it prove every smoker’s best friend in his need, 

And be to his heart a restorer through life. 


There’s the husband hourly tor ted with care, 
By his daily companion, a troublesome wife ; 

But a pipe of tobacco will soothe his despair, 
And bring him sunshine in the shadows of life. 
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Then here’s to tobacco, the Indian weed, 

May it bless honest smokers with peace to the end, 
For such a cc is friendship indeed, 

Since it proves in the midst ofall trouble a friend. 





The statesman, the lawyer, the parson will find, 
When business oppresses and sorrow grows ripe, 
To steer clear of follies and strengthen the mind, 
There’s nothing like leisure and smoking a pipe. 
So here’s to that cheering tobacco once more ; 
May each honest smoker prove blest with the weed, 
May it mend broken hopes and lost pleasures restore, 
And always prove dear as a friend in his need, 


The following stanza was evidently the 
beginning of a ballad: 


Beautiful woman, visions dwell 
Of heaven’s joy about thee, 
And every step I take is hell 
That walks thro’ life without thee. 


And these fragmentary verses are sad- 
ly retrospective : 


When with our little ones we spent 
Each Sunday after tea, 

And up the wood’s dark side we went 
Or pasture’s rushy lea, 

To look among the woodland boughs 
To find the bird’s retreat, 

Or crop the cowslip for the cows ; 
* * * * 7 * 

Then sat to rest the little feet 
In many a pleasant place, 

And see the lambs, who tried to bleat, 
Come first in every race, 

Then laugh’d the children’s joys to view, 
Who ran across the lea 

At birds that from the rushes flew, 
And many a wandering bee. 


Here is a pretty pastoral idyl, imper- 
fect as it is; and the disconnected stan- 
za that follows it is a perfect gem: 


COLIN. 
You promised me, a year ago, 
When autumn bleach’d the mistletoe, 
That you and I should be as one; 
But now another autumn’s gone— 
Its solemn knell is in the blast, 
And love’s bright sun is overcast ; 
Yet flowers will bloom and birds will sing, 
And e’en the winter claim the spring. 


Lucy. 
The hedges will be green again, 
And flowers will come on hill and plain ; 
And though we meet a rainy day, 
The hawthorn will be white with May. 
If love and nature still agree, 
Green leaves will clothe the trysting-tree ; 
And when these pleasing days you view, 
Think Lucy’s heart may yet be true. 
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Sweeter than roses was the face 

For whom I pluck’d the flower ; 
Sweeter than heaven was the place 

In that delightful hour. 


There is more of Clare’s true quality 


in these 
LINES ON AUTUMN. 

*Tis autumn now, and harvest’s reign 
Browns swelling hills and hollow vales ; 

The sudden shower sweeps o’er the plain, 
And health breathes in the shivering gales. 

The coveys rise—the sportman joys— 
And in the stubble bleeding fall ; 

The hunter’s face glows in the chase— 
He loves to hear the bugle call, 

That loud through wood and dingle rings, 

As o’er the fence the courser springs. 


The songs of home on every field 
From merry harvesters are heard ; 
The hare, as yet, from harm will shield 
Where barley waves its tawny beard. 
Some sing and blink o’er kebs of drink, 
And love the drunkard’s brawls to own ; 
I love to dream by valley’s stream, 
And live with quiet peace alone : 
The brook and wood, the vale and tree, 
Are the green homes of joy to me. 


Some love to drink adieu to care: 
I love the solitude of rest. 

Some meet with woman false and fair, 
And think it joy to be distressed. 

The hazel nook, the mossy brook, * 
I love from feelings of a boy ; 

The broad-topped oak, the raven’s croak, 
And all of nature brings me joy. 

There solitude of sun and shade 

A paradise on earth hath made. 


And yet, the love of woman still 

Hath been my sunshine alli along ; 
Her voice along the upland hill 

Was music in my early song ; 
Her love confessed is still the best 

To comfort every care and thrall ; 
In poetry’s page, her heritage 

Reigns still the empress over all. 
There’s not a land where life hath been 
But looks on woman as its queen. 


Poor Clare, like most demented per- 
sons, thought himself the victim of a 
conspiracy, and, under this impression, 
wrote to his wife this letter: 


NorTHBOROUGH, near Market-Deeping, 
April 18th, 1842. 
My pear Wire Patty: 
If you are my wife (and I am sure you used 
to be so—aye, ever since I was twenty-five years of 
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age), write to me here, and acknowledge that you are 
so now ; or, if your inclination is, best make this long 
absence a final separation, let it be known, and I 
can prove that I am sensible, and have been grossly 
imposed upon by real enemies, which you will do 
well to shun as enemies to yourself. You can claim 
me away from this place as your husband, the same 
as I was when I left you, with honest and good inten- 
tion to return to my home and family in a day or two, 
Since then, months have elapsed, and I am still here, 
away from them, enduring all the miseries of solitude 
—which every married man must feel, through years 
of absence and confinement from his own home and 
family. Take every kind wish from me for your 
health and happiness, and for a father’s love to your 
children, who ever wishes them well and happy. 
Believe me, my dear wife, that I am, as I ever 


have been, 
Your affectionate husband, 


Joun CLarE. 
To Martha Turner Ciare. 


On a blank page of the sheet contain- 
ing the above, Clare had written the 
verses that follow, which are faulty, and 
somewhat incoherent, but very touching 
as the evidences of a sweet nature, “jan- 
gled out of tune:” 


I long to forget them—the love of my life— 
To forget them, and keep this lorn being my own ; 
The honey is cell’d in such changeable strife, 
I long to keep sorrow and trouble my own— 
To live in myself, and to be what I am, 
And to leave earth’s delusions and shadows behind, 
Where love may not cheat, nor its happiness damn : 
The shadows of hope I with nature may find. 


O, bear me away from this changeable strife, 
To the childhood of nature, the linnet and bee! 
Let her flowers be my children, her freedom my wife, 
Where God, my Creator, is constant and free. 
The flower on the white bush, the nest in the ground, 
Which my own happy childhood once shouted to 
find ; 
Let me live in those scenes, with the wind blowing 
round, 
And I shall be happy to bear it in mind, 





To think of the joys of that once-happy spot 
Where I lived with my children the whole summer 
long— 
The mother, the garden, the pooks and the cot, 
The theme and affection of many a song. 
The snowdrop and crocus are first in the year, 
And there the tall foxglove its red-freckled bell 
To the summer and bee was delicious and dear ; 
And down in the homestead, the pond and the dell 


Would hide me an hour in its hazel so green, 

While the world and its troubles kept far, far away; 
And there silent solitude kept me unseen, 

With love-ties around me the whole of the day. 
And there was the robin, perch’d on the ash tree, 
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Would sing me a tune, and then drop for a worm ; 
And there the coy thrush my companion would be, 
While the hazel-bush sheltered my seat from a 
storm. 
And there came the linnet, with wool in its bill, 
To build its new nest in the hedge or the thorn ; 
And there I could see the black sails of the mill, 
And the $pire in the gray, sleeping light of the 
morn, 
And there came the heavy-wing’d kite o’er the lea, 
And the old hens they call’d for their chickens 
aloud ; 
And there the black crow came and perch’d on the 
tree, 
And the lark hid itself in the black-bosom’d cloud. 
O, bear me away from this tumult and strife 
Where woman or falsehood is not to be found— 
To the scenes which I loved in the childhood of life, 
In the fields which the thorn-hedges sheltered 
around ; 
Where trees without order in spinney clumps stand, 
And in corners the aged or the whattled sheep pen; 
O bear me to those dearest spots in the land, 
And the peace of my lowly thatch’d cottage again! 


Mr. Wandesforde says that Clare, the 
gentle, harmless lover of nature, who 
would avoid stepping on a flower, and 
carefully replace the bough that hid a 
bird’s nest, fancied himselfa prize-fight- 
er, and the champion of all England! 
Miss Mitford speaks of a friend who told 
her that whatever the demented poet 
read, or whatever recurred to him from 
his former reading, or happened to be 
mentioned in conversation, became im- 
pressed on his mind as a thing that he 
had witnessed and acted in. Thus here- 
counted graphically and minutely the ex- 
ecution of Charles I, as a transaction 
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of which he was an eye-witness, de- 
scribing even the costumes and manners 
of the day with marvelous accuracy. 
Finally, in 1864, aged 71, he died. His 
last words were, “‘I want to go home ;” 
and in keeping with the wish expressed 
in one of his early poems, he was buried 
in his native village. 

The following verses were published 
at the time as the last he ever wrote: 


Lam! yet what I am who cares or knows ? 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 
I am the self-consumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish, an oblivious host ; 
Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost. 
And yet I am—I live—though I am toss’d 
Into the nothingness of scorn and noise— 
Into the living sea of waking dream, 
Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 
But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 
And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the best 
Are strange—nay, they are stranger than the rest. 


I long for scenes where man has never trod, 

For scenes where woman never smiled nor wept ; 
There to abide with my Creator—God, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 

Full of highthoughts unborn, So let me lie— 
The grass below ; above, the vaulted sky.” 


In concluding these sad memorials of 
poor Clare, one can not but recall the 
last stanza of his youthful lines “To an 
insignificant flower, obscurely blooming 
in a lonely wild:” 


“* Yet, when I’m dead, let’s hope I have 

Some friend in store, as I’m to thee, 
That will find out my lowly grave, 
And heave a sigh to notice me.” 





A FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 


A FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 


HEN our Cousin Minnie ac- 

cepted Captain Ferris we were 
all delighted, and heartily congratulat- 
ed her upon her choice—at least, that 
was what Aunt Ellen called it, and we 
adopted the expression. 

Coming to think of it calmly, however, 
that was not quite the right word. Cap- 
tain Ferris had a fine appearance, excel- 
lent position, and splendid whiskers; so, 
of course, there was no reason why Min- 
nie should not be perfectly happy with 
him, but she was very much surprised 
when he proposed, and, although John 
Bruce had been rather attentive, we knew 
he had never offered himself, so she 
could scarcely be said to have made a 
selection. 

Be that as it may, they were engaged, 
and then the serious part of the business 
began. It is all very easy until the time 
is named and the /rousseau is to be 
thought of, but then comes the strug- 
gle. 

Everybody said Minnie was lucky, 
that she had made a grand match, and 
all sorts of flattering things, and, I sup- 
pose, she thought so herself, but she did 
not appear happy in the way I liked. 
She was either exhilarated or moody ; 
and, when the Captain was gone, and 
nobody was about, she would fall into a 
dull reverie that seemed very like gloom, 
out of which she would rouse herself 
with an effort, and assume a gayety that 
was too hysterical for the real thing. 

When the /rousseau came under con- 
sideration she seemed to revive, and 
seize it as a means of being desperately 
busy; so for the next fortnight every- 
thing was forgotten but dress - makers, 
and we were whirled into a perfect mael- 
strom of vexatious disappointments, sol- 


emn pledges broken, incapables expos- 
ed, confident expectations outraged, and 
insult piled on aggravation. Everybody 
knew somebody who had acted like a 
perfect gem on other occasions, but who, 
on this, turned out the most fraudulent 
kind of paste. Old hands lost their cun- 
ning, and new hands seemed indefinitely 
pre-engaged. We were just driven to 
frenzy, when suddenly relief appeared 
from a most unexpected quarter. 

We were sitting together in the dining- 
room, after dinner. It was nearly dark, 
and Aunt Ellen rang for lights, to return 
to the consideration of patterns and dia- 
grams, with which the lounge and side- 
tables were strewed ; for every room in 
the house had seen service in this ex- 
citing campaign. Kitty had just answer- 
ed her summons, and was about to leave 
the room, when the door-bell sounded 
timidly. 

“Not Captain Ferris, I trust,” cried 
Adelaide, snatching up bits of embroid- 
ery and linen things, in a terrified hurry. 

“O, no. I begged him to stay away 
until our difficulties grew less madden- 
ing,” drawled Minnie, listlessly. 

Kitty re- appeared at the door, with a 
face betokening great importance. 

“Itis a young woman, wanting a place, 
ma’am,” she said, mysteriously. 

“A place!” repeated Aunt Ellen. 
“What kind of place?” 

“A place to sew, ma’am—to cut and 
fit dresses.” 

Adelaide looked at Minnie; Minnie 
looked at me; Aunt Ellen looked at all 
of us. 

“Show her in,” she said; and pres- 
ently Annie Radwicke made her first 
appearance among us. 

She was small and very slender in fig- 
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ure; her eyes were inky black, and her 
‘face singularly pale and delicate. Her 
dress was poor and plain, and had evi- 
dently been intended for mourning. 

She spoke without hesitation, but 
there was something very odd and life- 
less about her voice, and her face never 
changed its sad and somewhat frighten- 
ed expression. 

She gave her name, and said she was 
a stranger in San Francisco, having come 
to California some time before, to pursue 
her trade, but, being sick of a fever caught 
on the steamer, had been obliged to live 
as she could, until, her health returning, 
necessity had driven her to seek employ- 
ment. 

“Have you any references?” asked 
wary Aunt Ellen. 

“T have never worked in California, 
and you could not apply to my patrons 
in the East.” 

This was true and reasonable. 

Adelaide nervously interfered at this 
point. She evidently feared her mother 
would reject this Jast hope of aid, and 
determined to secure it at any hazard. 

“Can you use a machine?” she ask- 
ed, persuasively. 

“A little.” 

“Can you cut dresses, and fit them 
nicely?” 

“T think I could, with directions.” 

Minnie and her mother consulted to- 
gether. 

“Some of the plain things, to try;” 
“No choice left,” and “Such a short 
time to do everything,” were part of the 
sentences I overheard; and then Aunt 
Ellen, turning to Annie, after a few ques- 
tions as to her present quarters and their 
locality, asked when she could come. 

“TI can stay now,” said she, quietly; 
and, after an interchange of glances over 
the suddenness of the announcement, 
aunt seemed influenced by the exigen- 
cies of the case out of her usual cautious 
method of procedure, for she replied, 
desperately : 
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“Very well; I suppose you may as 
well do so.” 

Without waiting for another word, 
Annie took off her sacque and hat, and 
seated herself beside an immense heap 
of material piled on the wine-cooler. 

She selected some delicate, flowered 
chintzes. 

“These are for morning-dresses, I 
suppose,” she said; “please show me 
the patterns I am to follow, and I will 
begin at once.” 

This looked like business, and Ade- 
laide, who was eminently practical, had 
no idea of discouraging it. She explain- 
ed the style they had decided on, and, 
adjourning to the sewing-room with the 
scattered dress- patterns, laid out trim- 
mings, and displayed diagrams. 

Taking heart of grace, we gathered up 
the different things which had hitherto 
been carried hopelessly over the house, 
and established an orderly system in the 
sewing apartment, where Annie had al- 
ready set the machine in brisk motion 
on the seams of the first wrapper. 

Slow in speaking and moving, her ce- 
lerity at work was really astonishing; 
the needle clicked like lightning, and 
the long seams ran out as swiftly as by 
magic. Our spirits rose, and an emu- 
lating energy spread among us. Aunt 
Ellen began to measure and tear off; 
Adelaide, to baste; and Minnie and I 
to fold and arrange; but one thing soon 
became apparent to us all, though how 
it was expressed we could not-have told. 
Annie Radwicke desired to work alone, 
and our society was a painful restraint 
and impediment to the exercise of her 
full powers as a seamstress. 

I don’t know which of us was the first 
to speak of it, but the next morning we 
all agreed to sit in Adelaide’s room, 
which was large and light, and just across 
the hall from where Annie had been at 
work long before breakfast, making the 
needle click and the long seams spin out 
with surprising rapidity. 
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There was another peculiarity of our 
new needle- woman, soon to develop. 
Aunt Ellen discovered it, and commu- 
nicated it to us in this wise: 

“The girl doesn’t eat.” 

“Why not?” said Minnie. 
real, isn’t she?” 

“Do you mean flesh and blood?” 
said aunt. “I suppose she is, though 
not a very healthy or flourishing quality 
of it, I’m afraid; but Kitty says she can 
not induce her to break her fast.” 

Adelaide had been thinking, and now 
broke out with a sudden idea. 

“Try her alone, mamma,” she said. 
“It must be Kitty and Jane’s staring at 
her that takes away hér appetite. It 
seems scarcely fair to let that poor, del- 
icate-looking creature be left at the mer- 
cy of those two great robust Irishwom- 
en, with their high spirits and ‘oud 
voices.” 

“T'll try it at lunch-time,” said aunt ; 
and we saw a tray go up to the sewing- 


“She’s 


room, which descended again with a 


very satisfactory result. After this, our 
strange seamstress went on swimming- 
ly, only Aunt Ellen used to entreat her 
to rest a little, and actually forced her to 
walk in the garden. Out into the street 
she never went. 

It was on the second day of her stay 
with us, that, passing the room in which 
she worked, and the door of which was 
slightly ajar, I heard two distinct voices 
—her own, and a full, deep-toned one, 
with a great deal of melody in it. 

I could not distinguish the words, but, 
going back to my room, where the rest 
sat sewing, I remarked: 

“There’s a visitor to Annie, it seems.” 

“What!” said Aunt Ellen, in sur- 
prise; “a visitor? Why, the girl as- 
sured me that she did not know a soul 
in this city.” 

“Then it is a stranger, whose ac- 
quaintance she is cultivating,” said Min- 
nie. “I heard the voice myself.” 

Aunt Ellen got up and tiptoed across 
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the hall. Going to the door, she stop- 
ped to listen, seemed quite satisfied, and 
came back nodding, and saying, in a 
tone of conviction: 

“True, she has undoubtedly found a 
friend.” 

She sat still awhile, and we talked 
about our work until we had forgotten 
Annie and her guest; when aunt re- 
called them by saying: 

“TI really must have a peep at the 
stranger”—and again glided silently out 
into the hall. 

She paused there a moment, and then 
addressing Annie in a natural tone about 
her sewing, went in to give some direc- 
tions. 

When she came back to us, she shut 
the door behind her, and, looking round 
on us all with great solemnity, said: 

“What do you think, girls? I went 
into the sewing-room, hearing Annie’s 
voice and a stranger’s as plainly as ever 
I heard my own; and when I got in, and 
looked around me, there wasn’t a living 
creature in view but Annie herself, si- 
lently plying her work.” 

“Where had the—the other person 
gone?” 

“Up the chimney, or out of the win- 
dow; but Annie looked as innocent and 
unconscious as if no one had ever been 
there.” 

“T can not understand it,” said Min- 
nie—a sentiment which we all repeated, 
and continued to repeat, for some time 
to come. 

The next day, Minnie went into the 
sewing-room to have a pretty white mus- 
lin tried on. It was exquisitely made, 
and became her charmingly. 

“You look as lovely as a bride,” I ex- 
claimed, “and I do not believe your im- 
ported bridal dress will make you appear 
to such advantage as this simple French 
muslin does.” 

Annie drew a deep sigh; and, having 
attracted our attention by the sound, we 
saw that she was looking with a fixed 
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and immovable countenance straight be- 
fore her. 

“This will be your bridal dress ; you 
will never wear the lace-and-satin dress, 
nor will you wed your present lover.” 
She said this in a new and singularly 
clear, full tone. 

Minnie turned very pale, and clutched 
my arm. ‘“ What does she mean?” she 
gasped. 

Before I could answer, if I had had 
anything to say, the girl shuddered, and 
gave another sigh; then, as if suddenly 
awakened, stared around her an instant 
before resuming her work, which she 
continued with great vigor and earnest- 
ness, as if no interruption whatever had 
occurred. 

We went back and related this to 
Adelaide and Aunt Ellen, who both 
turned angry at first, and then grew very 
grave. 

“What sort of trickery is this?” said 
aunt, very red in the face. “ What non- 
sense about your wedding-dress and 
husband! Pray do not think of it again, 
Minnie.” 

But Minnie did think of it; her face 
looked unusually serious, and she scarce- 
ly spoke again during the day. 

That evening, as I crossed the entry, 
I heard the two voices so distinctly in 
Annie’s room, that my feet became riv- 
eted to the spot. I was near enough to 
have distinguished words, but no words 
seemed spoken. Sound was all I could 
catch ; and the two were as separate and 
unlike as any two voices I ever listened 
to. I was frightened—really frightened. 
Anything I can not explain is sure to 
alarm me; and fear always makes me 
desperate. I determined to discover the 
secret of those mysterious conversations, 
at any cost; so I went quietly into the 
room whence they issued, and found An- 
nie alone, her eyes set in the curious 
manner I had noticed before, and her 
hand outstretched toward me. 

“ Give him this!” she said, in the full, 
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clear voice of the day before—“ give 
him this !” 

There was nothing in her hand, but it 
pointed directly to a small vase of yel- 
low roses that I had noticed as part of 
the belongings of the sitting-room of late. 
I took one of them at a venture. 

“Yes, let her wear it in her hair,” said 
the voice. Then, as before, Annie sigh- 
ed, recovered her usual manner, and 
went on with her work in a hurry. 

A moment’s thought decided me. I 
took the flower, and, keeping it fresh un- 
til Minnie was arrayed for the evening, 
I fastened it in her shining black hair 
with beautiful effect— for she looked 
lovely. 

There was to be a little party; Ade- 
laide was entertaining some friends, and 
John Bruce had promised to come, al- 
though it was his first visit since Min- 
nie’s engagement. She had dressed 
herself with unusual care, and looked 
wonderfully bright and vivacious. 

“What a difference it makes in Min- 
nie’s spirits, to know that the work is 
going on satisfactorily,” said Aunt El- 
len. 

“Tt affects me in another way,” said 
Adelaide. “I amas nervous as a witch, 
and I believe Annie Radwicke is either 
crazy or a ventriloquist.” 

“Never mind the girl, as long as the 
wedding - gear progresses well,” said my 
aunt, with affected cheerfulness; but I 
saw that she, as well as the rest of us, 
was rather uncomfortable when she re- 
called the double-voiced mystery. 

I felt very strangely. I could not say 
that I looked for any important conse- 
quences in obeyiag the odd command of 
the seamstress. I only waited, with a 
flutter at my heart, and watchful eyes 
fixed on the bridegroom-elect. 

He came in late, and it really seemed 
as if Minnie had quite forgotten him, for 
she stood beside John Bruce, talking 
earnestly, with a pleased and interested 
air. 
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. He had been a little reserved at first, 
had almost faltered and turned away in 
greeting her, but somehow a word or 
two had broken the painful spell, and 
now they stood side by side near a group 
of musicians, looking as if they needed 
no greater delight than each other’s so- 
ciety. 

Captain Ferris lost color as his eye 
rested on them. He stepped forward 
with a gathering frown upon his brow, 
and, saluting Mr. Bruce with a cold 
bow, led Minnie away, without saying a 
word. 

My eyes followed them. She seemed 
to remonstrate in surprise at such con- 
duct; then she stood still with quiet dig- 
nity, and resisted his angry will. He 
looked at her, saw the yellow rose in her 
hair, and turned deadly white. I could 
not hear what he said, but I saw his 
gesture and the expression of his face, 
and knew that he spoke in passion. 

She raised her hand to her head, but 
before she could touch the rose, he al- 
lowed his evil temper to triumph, and, 
catching the flower in his hand, he drag- 
ged it rudely from its place, bringing 
down her beautiful hair in a loose and 
wavy shower over her scarlet face. 

I glanced hurriedly around the room, 
quite horrified at the result of my little 
experiment. John Bruce’s eyes were 
upon them; he had seen it all. Minnie 
was unconscious of everything but this 
new revelation of her lover’s nature, and 
it brought her’s out in a light I had nev- 
er seen it in before. 

Very quietly and deftly she twisted up 
her loose locks and set them in order, 
never once glancing toward the offend- 
ing flower, which the Captain kicked out 
of sight with contemptuous foot. She 
showed no emotion whatever in list- 
ening to what I supposed was a volume 
of excuses uttered by him in a penitent 
reaction of feeling, but preserved an im- 
penetrable quiet of demeanor that was 
not broken all the evening. 
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As soon as the last guest departed, 
she hurried away abruptly, and I heard 
her lock her chamber-door, which was 
quite out of the common way, for Ade- 
laide and I used to go in there to talk 
over whatever had happened during the 
evening. 

“ Minnie’s tired,” said Aunt Ellen. 

“Minnie’s worried,” said Adelaide. 
“Something is wrong; I don’t know 
what; but her voice was as cold as ice 
when she bade Captain Ferris good- 
night, and he seemed flurried and un- 
like himself all evening.” 

“It is the result of a hard day’s try- 
ing-on,” said aunt, in a tone of convic- 
tion. “Those polonaise skirts are so 
exhausting, and Minnie’s trimming is 
so elaborate, I do not wonder the poor 
child’s spirits sank under it all.” 

“O pshaw, mamma!” said Adelaide, 
impatiently; “the idea of a girl getting 
dejected over the clothes she means to | 
make an impression in! Why do peo- 
ple wear out their strength in getting up 
all sorts of patterns and adornments, if 
it isn’t to gratify their vanity? Minnie’s 
trouble is deeper, and I believe that it 
reaches her heart.” 

Adelaide said this with such solemni- 
ty that it impressed us all. Aunt made 
no reply, and, feeling guilty and secret 
on the subject of the flower, I did not 
know what to say. 

After that the two voices seemed to 
murmur constantly in the sewing- room. 
Minnie grew pale and distraught, and 
tried to have some of the family present 
whenever her lover came; once actually 
refusing to see him unless Adelaide or 
I went down with her. 

Aunt Ellen had been trying hard to 
conceal her anxiety, but I could easily 
see that she was worricd and uncom- 
fortable over the strange turn affairs 
had taken. 

When Minnie made the absurd decla- 
ration that she would not see her be- 
trothed unless we went down to enter- 
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tain him, her motherly forbearance gave 
way, and she broke out sharply: 

“T believe you are bewitched, Minnie 
Lawrence, and I’m afraid the whole fam- 
ily has grown a little queer ever since 
that spectral dress-maker came here. 
It certainly is a great relief to have one’s 
things made up without bother, and to 
unite elegance and economy in trimming 
as Annie does, but if we are to live this 
ghostly, charnel- house life in conse- 
quence, I do not believe it pays.” 

“T am not in the least troubled about 
those mysterious murmurings,” said Ad- 
elaide, with an assumption of immense 
carelessness. “I made up my mind 
from the first that they were ventrilo- 
quial, and that settled the matter for 
me.” 

Then why did she look worried and 
restless like the rest of us, and why did 
I find her leaning over the balustrade aft- 
er midnight, listening to the sounds as 
they came faintly from Annie Radwicke’s 
chamber ? 

.I did not ask her. She rose, and, 
telling Minnie that she would go down 
and say to Captain Ferris she was com- 
ing, she went out of the room gayly hum- 
ming a tune, that ceased the moment she 
closed the door. 

That evening at twilight we both went 
up-stairs to dress. 

We had been talking in rather a de- 
pressed way all the afternoon. Captain 
Ferris had left early, and Minnie went 
immediately to her room and had not 
yet re-appeared. Aunt Ellen looked 
perturbed; Adelaide had preserved an 
affected ease of manner, but dropped in- 
to gloomy sentences every little while, 
until at last she had said to me, impa- 
tiently: 

“What a dull girl you are, Virgie; 
you haven’t said a word for an hour. 
Come and dress, do!” 

There was to be another little party; 
the brides- maids were coming to be in- 
troduced to Captain Ferris’ friends, who, 
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by the way, were gentlemen whom none 
of us knew, and, of course, it was desi- 
rable to make an impression. 

Yet we were very depressed and list- 
less about it, and went creeping up-stairs 
so noiselessly that not a footfall broke 
the silence of the hall. 

Just as we reached the upper landing, 
and paused a moment for breath, we saw 
directly within the door-way of Annie 
Radwicke’s room a small, slight figure, 
dressed in some soft, white material that 
appeared to fall in fleecy folds around it. 
The window looking out of the sewing- 
room into the garden was open just be- 
hind this figure, and the pale twilight 
formed a background against which we 
saw it clearly revealed. I did not dis- 
cern the face distinctly—it was turned 
away—but I thought it was Annie’s, and 
wondered why she was so bride-like in 
appearance. Two other things struck 
me as noticeable in connection with this 
form—first, that, although everything 
about it was snowy white, on the head 
was a garland of bright yellow roses; 
and also that the wind, stirring the cur- 


‘tain lightly, never moved one flowing 


line of its pure white drapery. 

We had both stood still regarding this 
appearance with amazement for a mo- 
ment or so, when I felt Adelaide grasp 
my hand. I turned, and saw that she 
was white with terror; then I became 
alarmed, too, and when we both looked 
again, the figure was gone. 

With one accord, we turned and ran 
down into the dining-room just as fast 
as we could. It was brightly lighted, 
but aunt was not there, and Adelaide, 
recollecting herself, said: “ Don’t fright- 
en mamma, Virgie. Let us try to find 
out what it means, before we alarm any 
one but ourselves.” 

I agreed, and we grew courageous, 
and called Kitty to go up and light the 
gas all the way through the hall. Noth- 
ing happened to startle her; she came 
down a little out of breath with running 
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up, but otherwise as usual; so we had 
no hesitation in trying it again. 

This time we saw no figure, the sew- 
ing-room was empty, and everything 
within it was put away in excellent or- 
der. Gaining more courage, we stepped 
inside and peeped into the bedroom. 
There we saw Annie lying across the 
foot of her little couch, apparently in a 
deep slumber. 

Adelaide spoke to her several times, 
and finally shook her by the shoulder, 
before she was able to awaken her; then 
she rose and stood upon her feet like a 
dazed person, murmuring some apology 
about getting very tired when it grew too 
dark for her to see any longer, and only 
meaning to rest just a moment. 

“Ttisallright. I only wish you would 
take far more rest than you do,” said 
Adelaide. “But I want you to answer 


me truly: how long have you been lying 
there?” 

“IT do not know.” 

“Were you not standing in that door 


in a white dress a few moments since?” 

She looked mechanically down at her 
black gown, then at us in a bewildered 
sort of way, and shook her head. 

“Think carefully of what you say, 
please ; it is of great importance to us.” 
She did think, apparently, and the result 
was curious. She grew gradually paler 
than ever, and asked, in a sinking voice: 

“In white, did you say—soft, fleecy 
white ?” 

“Yes,” 

“But not with roses—yellow roses?” 
This in a frightened, imploring sort of 
tone, that was painful to hear. 

“Yes, in yellow roses.” 

“O, then I have not done my mission 
well. I have neglected something; I 
must repair the omission!” 

She gazed around her in a distressed 
and anxious way, and Adelaide became 
perfectly beside herself with nervous im- 
patience. 

“Tell us what you mean, Annie; such 
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mysteries are perfectly distracting,” she 
said. Her words recalled the. sewing- 
girl to herself. In a moment, she re- 
sumed her usual manner, and smoothed 
back her tumbled hair. 

“Of course Miss Minnie wants her 
lilac silk finished for the evening,” she 
said, “and I have yet to cord and put in 
the sleeves.” 

She set to work at once, and we could 
not get out of her a single word of ex- 
planation or anything else in reference 
to the vision; so Adelaide and I, after a 
half-hour’s talk, pledged each other to 
watching and secrecy, and dressed for 
the evening. 

The last of the wedding dresses were 
by this time nearly done; there was on- 
ly the finishing- up to do, and the great 
occasion was set for that night week. 
It was to be quite a grand affair, and all 
Minnie’s brides-maids were delighted be- 
cause their dresses were becoming, and 
there would be rounds of parties, and all 
sorts of gay times; but Minnie herself 
was as cold and still as she had appear- 
ed ever since the night when Captain 
Ferris tore the yellow rose from her 
hair, and John Bruce had watched them 
both. 

She came down, not in the lilac silk 
she had proposed wearing, but in a 
white grenadine, with ivy-leaves on her 
bosom and in her hair. 

Carrie Somers was always a chatter- 
box, and I really wondered at Minnie 
selecting her for her first brides - maid ; 
and when she broke out that night, in 
her thoughtless way, I had no patience 
with her. 

“0, pray do look at Minnie! —how 
statuesque she looks! Cousin John 
Bruce should be here, to go into rapt- 
ures over her; for he said he never saw 
anything so lovely as she was in the ¢ad- 
Zeau of Love and Memory, when she 
wore ivy-leaves over white—and that 
very dress, too, wasn’t it, Minnie?” 

“T donot know—that is, I believe so.” 
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“Why, you have not forgotten my tell- 
ing you how he raved about it, and call- 
ed you the gem of the whole affair—” 

“Captain Ferris has brought you some 
moss - buds,” said Adelaide, looking se- 
cret annihilation at Carrie. “Put a few 
in your hair, Minaie—they are just what 
you need.” 

But Minnie did no such thing; she 
gave the bouquet back to Adelaide, after 
a glance or two, and went over and talk- 
ed with old Mr. Somers, who came with 
his daughter, nearly all the evening. 

It was dull; no one could prevent its 
being so, for Captain Ferris was deter- 
mined to monopolize Minnie, and she 
perversely avoided him. Adelaide and 
I tried to be unconscious of them; but 
we found ourselves watching them nearly 
all the time—and so the spirit of the 
party flagged. 

Somebody played and sang, and we 
did our best to keep the piano occupied. 
It was late, when Carrie Somers cried 
out: 

“Why, we have certainly lost sight of 
the object of the evening. We came to 
practice attitudes, and we have not done 
anything of the kind.” 

Minnie sprang up and hurried to the 
piano, in haste, to gratify Mr. Somers, 
who had said something about hearing 
her sing. 

Adelaide began to talk with a little 
group, apart, about another evening. It 
was difficult to find one on which all were 
disengaged ; so, at last, the one preced- 
ing the wedding was chosen, and then 
they all went away. 

“Now, Minnie! I must say that you 
were not—” 

Adelaide had got so far, on returning 
from the hall to the drawing-room, when 
we discovered that Minnie had gone fur- 
ther still, and retired to her room at 
once. 

It was really singular how she avoided 
us; yet she seemed perfectly fascinated 
with Annie Radwicke, and would linger 
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over her by the hour as she made her 
needle click and her seams reel out, un- 
til it seemed, as Aunt Ellen said, that the 
needle-woman had bewitched her. 

Tbe day before the wedding came, 
every stitch was set, and Annie Rad- 
wicke, as she folded the last garment, 
and began to gather up the threads and 
shreds, seemed as if she had put her last 
thrill of vitality into the completed ¢rous- 
seau, and was merely a shadow, awaiting 
a breeze to waft her away. 

“You must lie right down, and get a 
good long sleep, Annie,” said Aunt El- 
len; “then you must rest a whole week 
before you begin again. You have really 
done wonders.” 

The girl seemed miserable and uneasy. 
She burst into tears, clasped her hands, 
and said, in a broken, sobbing way: 

“T have tried to act for the best. I 
have meant todo my duty. Do not blame 
me until you test the result.” 

She continued to murmur a great deal 
more, in a broken, agonized way, that was 
very uncomfortable to listen to; but she 
never had seemed like anyone else, and 
we tried to praise and re-assure her, so 
that, at last, she quieted down, and 
seemed to glide out of the room like a 
spirit. 

Minnie was so long dressing, that 
evening, that both Adelaide and I tap- 
ped at her door and begged to know if 
we could not assist her. She answered, 
“ No, thank you;” and that was all. 

Every one was in the drawing-room 
when she came down. She looked very 
handsome, but, as usual, pale as marble, 
and her manner was almost as stiff and 
cold. Captain Ferris, on the contrary, 
was almost hysterically gay, and made 
himself infinitely entertaining and amus- 
ing to us all, in a manner peculiarly his 
own, which few could equal. 

It was somewhere in the middle of the 
evening that I looked up, from an inter- 
esting conversation with a fellow- offi- 
cer of Captain Ferris, and saw that the 
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guests were beginning to arrange the 
wedding procession, and “practice atti- 
tudes,” as Carrie Somers called it. 

“So I suppose I must fall into rank,” 
said my companion, Colonel Darley, 
smiling; at which I was quite sorry, for 
he was giving me a very interesting ac- 
count of their life at a frontier post, in- 
cluding a good deal of Captain Ferris’ 
biography, about which I confessed my- 
self rather curious. 

The Colonel was an older man than 
his friend, and seemed like one who had 
preserved a kind heart and sympathet- 
ic feelings, though a great many nice 
points of his character had got battered 
out of shape, from hard usage. 

He rose to take his place at Carrie 
Somers’ side, when Adelaide, who dis- 
covered that there was some mistake in 
the programme, cried out: 

“No, no! wait till I send for Minnie’s 
vail, then we will begin over again, and 
do it properly.” 

So the Colonel sat down, and went on 
with his interrupted narrative: 

“ As I was telling you, Miss Lawrence, 
you never can calculate on a woman’s 
courage. The timid ones are sure to 
astonish you, and sometimes the cour- 
ageous ones disappoint you sadly. Now, 
in this affair of the Sioux chase that I 
was relating, we were riding for pleasure, 
and there wasn’t an officer among us had 
a weapon but his sword. As soon as we 
heard the savages yell, we knew they 
meant war, and remembered their pois- 
oned arrows. The ladies knew it, too, 
and Ferris’ little wife was the only one 
who did not give way in the most un- 
manageable terror. She was a slender 
little thing, pale, and with death-black 
eyes, and a voice as soft and full as the 
sweetest note in an organ. She was as 
shy as a fawn, and every one thought 
she would have been the first to faint; 
but no. She rode a little mare she could 
manage like a bird; and when she saw 
death looking down on us from the bluffs 
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where the Indians stood, she snatched 
out a yellow rose she always wore in her 
hair (because, as she once told me, her 
bridal wreath had by mistake been made 
of yellow roses), and, pressing it to her 
lips, put it in her husband’s bosom, as a 
memento of her if she should fall; and 
then rode before or behind him— any 
way the Indians circled, so that she 
might take the arrow meant for him —— 
But here they are, ready for me, I 
see! Yes, Miss Somers! I’m on pa- 
rade.” 

“But, Colonel Darley!” I gasped, 
trying to control my voice, “you must 
tell me if she saved him.” 

“She did—she took an arrow in her 
arm that was intended for his breast. It 
did not kill her, though it made a painful 
wound. No, she lived through it. Poor 
thing! I almost wished it had, after- 
ward, when the end came—— But the 
ladies are impatient—and, good heav- 
ens! here I am blundering into biog- 
raphy, in my usual heedless way. Please 
remember, this was confidential, Miss 
Lawrence.” 

Carrie Somers drew him forcibly away, 
and I stood rooted to the spot. 

Captain Ferris’ little wife, with death- 
black eyes, and a pale, delicate face! 
He had never said he was a widower— 
that is, it had never been mentioned in 
the family. 

I looked around. Adelaide was mar- 
shaling the guests in order, and Minnie 
and the Captain stood side by side; the 
vail was over her face, but his was flush- 
ed and clouded. Suddenly, the lights 
went down so low, that we were almost 
in complete darkness; then they flashed 
up again, and Minnie was not in her 
place !—some one else stood at Captain 
Ferris’ side. It was a tiny figure in 
white, with a delicate style of beauty, 
rendered remarkable by the blackness 
of her eyes—and a wreath of yellow 
roses upon her brow. 

I never in my life saw anything more 
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distinctly than I saw this woman. With 
dilating eyes, I took in every fold of her 
dress and wave of her hair—and then 
the lights went down again! 

There was great confusion. I heard 
Adelaide’s trembling voice, and Aunt 
Ellen’s stifled scream. Some one seem- 
ed to moan and struggle; and, at last, 
lights were got, and then we discovered 
Captain Ferris lying in a fit, while Colo- 
nel Darley was trying to hold him, and 
loosen his neck-tie. 

Everybody got in the way, and made 
trouble, till old Mr. Somers, who had 
practiced medicine when he was young, 
cleared the room of all but the family, 
and did his best to help until the doctor 
arrived, whom Adelaide had the pres- 
ence of mind to send for. 

Then Colonel Darley and Aunt Ellen 
went into the library together, and Ade- 
laide and I looked around for Minnie, 
whom we had strangely lost sight of. 
We found her lying senseless in the 
niche formed by the bay-window; she 
had wrapped the curtain over her face, 
as if to shut out the sight we had all 
seen, and her hands were clutched in the 
meshes of lace so that we could scarcely 
loosen them. 

We carried her to her room, and there 
she lay ill of a fever for many days; but 
she never uttered a syllable about the 
cause of her disorder, nor did we dare 
to recall her sufferings by mentioning it 
to her. 

While we were still hanging over her, 
aunt’s voice summoned us below; and, 
to our amazement, we heard that Captain 
Ferris had partially recovered, and was 
gone. 

“He preferred to be removed,” said 
aunt, “and I was quite willing that he 
should be. Colonel Darley has confided 
to me facts that alter our relations, 
which, after what has occurred, I think 
best to tell you as concisely as possible. 

“ Captain Ferris and some of his com- 
panions became acquainted with twin or- 
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phan girls, called Amy and Annie Rad- 
wicke ; and, to gratify a sudden fancy, 
he proposed that a young ensign should 
dress as a minister, and unite him to 
Amy, the night previous to his starting 
for a western post. The girl believed 
herself truly married, and was _ heart- 
broken at parting from her sister, but 
promised to send for her; and so they 
separated, never to meet again. 

“Within a year afterward, she met 
the make - believe priest, and recognized 
him; then taxed her deceiving lover 
with the fraud, and, receiving a cruel 
and mortifying explanation, drowned 
herself in a little stream near the fort, 
where her body was found and buried, 
more than three years ago. 

‘**] will not attempt to explain the ap- 
pearance of to-night; but a great deal 
can be understood when we know that 
Annie, the sewing-girl, is the dead 
bride’s sister.” 

** What did the villain say for himself?” 
cried Adelaide, scarlet and white, by 
turns, with horror and anger. 

“He said but little. He is a coward, 
and very much shaken; and his friend, 
Colonel Darley, who seems to be a care- 
less, good-natured, and rather reckless 
man, blamed him, even while attempt- 
ing his defense, for not (as he called it) 
‘making a clean breast’ to Minnie in the 
first place. They both endeavored to pre- 
sent the case under the head of youthful 
folly, and called the mock- marriage a 
frolic, with a painful ending; but my dull 
apprehension will not allow me to share 
their view. 

“Poor Minnie!” said aunt Ellen, in 
conclusion, “‘it is for her I feel.” 

“Then, mamma, you may rejoice from 
the bottom of your heart,” said Ade- 
laide, in her downright way; “for the 
silly thing only meant to punish John 
Bruce by accepting his rival; and she 
has discovered that her own heart is in 
danger of breaking, as well as his.” 

“Where is the sewing-girl?” asked 
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I, at this point. Where, indeed! We 
asked that question many and many a 
time, and never got an answer. Every 
trace of her, except the work she had 
done, had disappeared; and aunt believes 
firmly that she intended it to be just so, 
for when she paid Annie for her long and 
faithful service, she said that the satchel 
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into which she put the money was care- 
fully packed, and ready for traveling. 

Minnie did not seem to mind it; she 
soon recovered, and fulfilled Annie’s 
prophecy, by wearing the plain white 
muslin the night she became Mrs. John 
Bruce — which was not so very long af- 
terward, either. 
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N 1845, the writer was in England, 
when the library of the lately de- 
ceased Bishop (Van Middert) of Dur- 
ham was sold. Among his books was 
a copy of the “ Lettres Edifiantes et Cu- 
rieuses, Ecrites des Missions Etran- 
geres,” in forty-seven volumes —a rare 
work, of which it is believed there are 
very few copies in America. It is com- 
posed of the letters, in old French, of 
the Jesuit Fathers to the heads of their 
Order at home, from the year 1650 to 
1750, giving the results of their mission- 
ary efforts—a romantic history of self- 
denial and labor among barbarous tribes 
in every portion of the globe. It is a 
picture of suffering, even unto martyr- 
dom, for few of the “Black Robes” (as 
the Indians called them) “died the com- 
mon death of all men.” The writer pur- 
chased these volumes, and, on his return 
home, selected and translated the letters 
relating to missions within the bounds 
of our own country, which were publish- 
ed under the title of “Early Jesuit Mis- 
sions in North America.” 

In lately looking over the work, he 
found a letter describing the efforts of 
the Jesuits to win to the faith the wild 
tribes of Lower California. With it is 
a map of the peninsula and part of Mex- 
ico, on the opposite side of the gulf, ex- 
ecuted in 1701. It is surprising how ac- 
curately it is drawn, and we read on it 
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names which are even now familiar to us 
—Sonora, Rio Colorado, Yumas, Apa- 
ches, Moqui, Tucsani, Guaimas, etc. 

As the only record of that land, as it 
appeared to the first civilized White men 
who explored it, and one which has nev- 
er yet been published in our country, 
the writer thought it might be interest- 
ing, as a part of the early annals of the 
Pacific Coast. He has, therefore, trans- 
lated it for the readers of THE OVER- 
LAND. 


MEMOIR, with regard to the condition 
of the Missions lately established in 
California, by the Fathers of the So- 
ciety of Fesus, presented to the Royal 
Council of Guadalaxara, in Mexico, 
the tenth day of February, in the year 
1702, by Father Francois Marie Pic- 
olo, of the same Society, and one of 
the original founders of this Mis- 
Sion, 

REVEREND FATHERS :—It is in obe- 
dience to the orders which you did me 
the honor to give, some days since, that 
I undertake to render an exact and faith- 
ful account of the discoveries we have 
made and the estabJishments we have 
formed—the Father Jean-Marie de Sal- 
vatierra and myself—in California, dur- 
ing the five years that we have been in 
that vast country. 

It was in the month of October of the 
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year 1697, that we embarked and cross- 
ed the sea which separates California 
from New Mexico, under the auspices 
and protection of our Lady of Loretto, 
whose image we carried with us. This 
“Star of the Sea” conducted us safely 
to the port, with all the people who ac- 
companied us. As soon as we had 
placed our feet on land, we set up the 
image of the Holy Virgin in the most 
appropriate place we could find, and, 
after having adorned it as much as our 
poverty allowed, we offered our prayers 
to this powerful advocate, to be as favor- 
able to us on the land as she had been 
upon the sea. 

But the devil, whom our coming dis- 
turbed in the peaceful possession he had 
enjoyed for so many ages, made every 
effort to defeat our enterprise and pre- 
vent our success. The people among 
whom we had landed were not acquaint- 
ed with our language, and, having no 
one among us who could understand 
theirs, we could not inform them of our 
object, to relieve them from the deep 
darkness of idolatry in which they were 
involved, and to labor for their eternal 
salvation. They imagined, therefore, 
that we had come into their country to 
trespass on their pearl-fisheries, as oth- 
ers had attempted, more than once, in 
times past. With this idea, they took 
up arms and gathered in crowds about 
our habitation, where we had then buta 
very small number of Spaniards. They 
attacked us with so much violence, and 
the multitude of arrows and stones they 
discharged were so great, that we should 
certainly have suffered, had not the Holy 
Virgin, who was to us in the place of ax 
army arrayed for battle, protected us. 
The people who were with us, aided by 
this succor from on high, firmly receiv- 
ed the attack, and repulsed the enemy 
with so much success, that, in a short 
time, they took to flight. 

The Indians, having been rendered 


more tractable by their defeat, and see- 
Vor, X.—11. 
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ing, besides, that they could gain noth- 
ing by force, sent some of their number 
to confer with us. We received them 
in a friendly way; and, in a short time, 
acquired sufficient knowledge of their 
language to make them comprehend our 
object in coming to their country. These 
deputies disabused their countrymen of 
the error under which they had labored, 
so that, persuaded of our good inten- 
tions, they came back to seek us in great 
numbers, and all showed their joy on 
learning our strong desire to instruct 
them in our holy religion, and to show 
them the way to heaven. This happy 
disposition animated us to learn thor- 
oughly the Monqui language, which they 
speak in this country. 

The next two years were spent, partly 
in study and partly in catechising the 
people. Father de Salvatierra charged 
himself with the instruction of the adults, 
and I of the children. The diligence of 
the young people in coming to hear us 
speak of God, and their application in 
learning the Christian doctrine, was so 
great, that, in a short time, we found 
them perfectly instructed. Very many 
begged of me to administer to them holy 
baptism, and with so many tears and 
such earnest entreaties, that I was not 
able to refuse them. Some sick per- 
sons and some old people, who we 
thought were sufficiently instructed, also 
received that rite, in the fear, that, if de- 
layed, they might die unbaptized. And 
we had reason to believe, with regard to 
many of them, that Providence had pro- 
longed their days, to preserve them for 
this moment of salvation. There were 
also about fifty infants at the breast, who, 
from the arms of their mothers, winged 
their flight to heaven, after having been 
regenerated in Jesus Christ. 

After having thus labored for the in- 
struction of these people, we earnestly 
desired to discover others to whom we 
could render ourselves equally useful. 
To gather in a greater harvest, Father 
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de Salvatierra and I were willing to sep- 
arate, and thus deprive ourselves of the 
satisfaction we had enjoyed of living and 
laboring together. He, therefore, took 
the route to the north, and I that through 
the middle and west. We both receiv- 
ed great consolation from following this 
apostolic example; for, as we were well 
acquainted with the language, and the 
Indians placed entire confidence in us, 
they themselves invited us to enter their 
villages, and it gave them pleasure to 
receive us there and to bring their chil- 
dren to us. After instructing those with 
whom we first met, we went on in search 
of others, to whom in succession we un- 
folded the mysteries of our faith. It 
was in this way that Father de Sal- 
vatierra discovered all the settlements 
which now compose the Mission of Lo- 
retto- Concho and that of Saint Jean de 
Londo; while I became acquainted with 
all the country which at present is call- 
ed the Mission of Saint Francois Xavier 
de Biaundo, extending to the sea at the 
south. 

In thus going forward, each on his 
own side, we found that many tribes of 
different languages were mingled togeth- 
er, some speaking the Monqui tongue, 
which we knew, and others, the Lay- 
mone language, which we had not yet 
acquired. This rendered it necessary 
for us to learn the Laymone, which is 
much more widely extended than the 
Monqui, and which prepared us for trav- 
eling through all this great country. 
We, therefore, applied ourselves so sed- 
ulously to the study of this second lan- 
guage, that we acquired it in a short 
time, and then commenced preaching 
with the same readiness, sometimes in 
the Laymone and sometimes in the Mon- 
qui. God has blessed our labors, for 
we have already baptized more than a 
thousand children, all well-disposed, and 
so eager to receive this grace that we 
were not able to resist their earnest 
prayers. More than three thousand 
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adults, equally well instructed, desired 
and implored the same blessing, but we 
deemed it proper to postpone it, to give 
time to prove our converts and strength- 
en them more in this holy resolution. 
For, as these people have lived for along 
time in idolatry and in entire subjection 
to their false priests, and as, besides, 
they are naturally of a light and fickle 
disposition, we feared, if they were pre- 
cipitate, they might afterward fall away, 
or that, having become Christians with- 
out fulfilling their duties, they might ex- 
pose our holy faith to the contempt of 
the idolaters. For this reason they are 
content to be numbered with the cate- 
chumens. On Saturday and Sunday of 
each week they come to the church and 
unite with the children, already baptized, 
in the instructions which they receive 
there; and we have the satisfaction of 
seeing a large number who persevere 
with fidelity in the resolution they have 
made of becoming true disciples of Jesus 
Christ. 

Since our second discoveries, we have 
divided all this country into four mis- 
sions. The first is that of Concho, or 
of our Lady of Loretto; the second is 
that of Biaundo, or of Saint Francois 
Xavier; the third, that of Yodivineggé, 
or of our Lady of Sorrows; and the 
fourth, which is not yet as well estab- 
lished and founded as the other three, 
is that of Saint Jean de Londo. Each 
mission comprises many settlements. 

We have built a chapel for the second 
mission, but, as it has already been found 
to be too small, we have begun to erect 
a large church, the walls of which will 
be of brick and the roof of wood. The 
garden which belongs to the residence 
of the missionary furnishes already all 
kinds of herbs and vegetables, while the 
Mexican trees we have planted are suc- 
ceeding so well that in a short time they 
will be loaded with excellent fruits. 
The Bachelor Dom Juan Cavallero Scio, 
Commissary of the Inquisition and of 
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this missionary crusade —of whom one 
scarcely knows which to praise most, 
his zeal or piety—has founded these first 
two missions, and has been the principal 
promoter of all this great enterprise. 

As it respects the Mission of our Lady 
of Sorrows, it only comprises Unubbé, 
which is on the northern side, Niumqui, 
or Saint Joseph, and Yodivineggé, or our 
Lady of Sorrows, which gives the name 
to the whole mission. Niumqui and 
Yodivinegg’ are two very populous set- 
tlements, quite near each other. The 
Brethren of the Congregation of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul of our Society, 
formed in the city of Mexico, under the 
title of the “Sorrows of the Holy Vir- 
gin,” and composed of the principal no- 
bility of that great city, have founded 
this mission, and shown, on all occa- 
sions, a great ardor for the promotion 
of the faith and for the conversion of 
these poor heathen. 

To conclude, the Mission of Saint 
Jean de Londo contains five or six vil- 
lages. The principal are Tcupnon, or 
Saint Bruno, within three leagues of the 
coast at the east; Anchu, at an equal 
distance from the coast at the north; 
Tamouqui, which is at four leagues, and 
Diutro, at six leagues distance, looking 
toward the west. Father de Salvatierra, 
who burns with an ardent zeal to extend 
the kingdom of God, cultivates these two 
last missions with indefatigable care. I 
have left with him Father Jean d’Ugarte, 
who, after having rendered essential serv- 
ices to the missions in Mexico, wished 
at length to devote himself in person, for 
one year, to this work. He has made, 
in a short time, such great progress, 
that, besides being able to preach per- 
fectly in the two languages I have men- 
tioned, he has discovered, on the south- 
ern side, two villages—Trippué and Lop- 
pu—where he has baptized twenty-three 
children, and has applied himself with- 
out intermission to the instruction of the 
others and of the adults. 
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Having thus given an account, Rev- 
erend Fathers, of the state of religion in 
this new colony, I will now endeavor to 
answer, as far as I am able, the other 
points on which you did me the honor 
to inquire. I will tell you, first, what 
we have been able to remark of the cus- 
toms and disposition of these people, 
and the productions of the country. 
California is very correctly placed on 
our ordinary maps. During the sum- 
mer, the heat is great along the coast, 
and it rarely rains; but in the interior, 
the climate is more mild, and the heat 
never excessive. There is the same rel- 
ative difference in winter. In the rainy 
season, there is a deluge of water; but 
when it is over, in place of the rain the 
dew is found so abundantly every morn- 
ing that one would suppose it had rain- 
ed, and this renders the earth very fer- 
tile. In the months of April, May, and 
June, a kind of manna falls with the dew, 
which congeals and hardens on the leaves 
of the reeds, from which it is gathered. 
I have tasted it. It is a little darker 
than sugar, but has all its sweetness. 

The climate is healthy, if we can judge 
by our own experience and that of those 
who were with us. For during the five 
years we passed in that country, we were 
always well, notwithstanding the great 
fatigues we endured; and among the 
other Spaniards there occurred the 
deaths of but two persons, one of whom 
brought her illness on herself. It was 
the case of a female, who had the im- 
prudence to bathe when on the eve of 
her confinement. 

There are in California, as in all the 
fairest countries of the world, wide plains, 
beautiful valleys, and grounds affording 
at all times excellent pasture for great 
and small cattle. Springs of living wa- 
ters abound, while the banks of the 
streams and rivers are covered with 
willows, reeds, and wild vines. The 
rivers are full of fish, and there are found 
also plenty of crabs, which are trans: 
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ported to a kind of reservoir, where they 
are kept till needed. I have seen three 
of these reservoirs, very fine and large. 
They have also plenty of xicames, which 
are of better flavor than those which they 
eat through all Mexico. We can say, 
therefore, that California is a very fertile 
country. They find in the mountains 
the mescales,* during the whole year, 
and at almost all seasons large Pistachio 
nuts of different kinds, and figs of various 
colors. The trees are very beautiful, 
and among others those which the Chi- 
nos — who are natives of the country — 
call falo santo. It bears abundance of 
fruit, from which we procure excellent 
frankincense. 

If the country is abounding in fruits, 
it is equally so in grains. There are four 
kinds which are used by the people for 
food. They use, also, the roots of trees 
and of plants, and among others that of 
the yuca, out of which they make a kind 
of bread. They have also excellent chev- 
zs,t which is much used for food, and 
pumpkins and water-melons of an ex- 
traordinary size. The country is so fer- 
tile, that it is not uncommon for many 
plants to bear fruit three times a year. 
This, with the labor they bestow on the 
cultivation of the earth, and some little 
skill they have in irrigation, renders all 
the land extremely productive, and ev- 
ery kind of fruit and grain can be culti- 
vated there in great abundance. We 
have ourselves proved this; for, having 
bought from New Spain wheat, maize, 
pease, and lentils, we have sown them and 
raised an abundant harvest, although we 
had not proper instruments for turning 
up the earth, and had only the assist- 
ance, in our labors, of an old mule and a 
miserable plow. 

Besides many species of animals with 
which we are acquainted, which are 





* This is a fruit indigenous to the country. 

t The chevis is a soup-herb, the root of which is 
like a turnip, of an excellent flavor, sweet, pleasant, 
and good for food. 
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good for food, and are found there in 
great numbers —such as stags, hares, 
rabbits, and others—there are two spe- 
cies of fallow-deer with which we had 
never previously met. We have called 
them sheep, because they are somewhat 
of the same shape as our sheep. The 
first species is of the size of a calf of one 
or two years of age, the head more re- 
sembling that of a stag, while the horns, 
which are exceedingly large, are like 
those of a ram. It has a tail, and the 
Hair, which is spotted, is shorter than 
that of the stag; while the hoof is large, 
round, and cloven, like that of the ox. I 
have eaten of these animals, and found 
their flesh good and very delicate. 

The other kind of sheep, some of 
which are white and some black, differ 
less from ours. They are larger, and 
have more wool; it is easily spun, and 
can be used in work. The other ani- 
mals, besides those which are good for 
food, are lions, wild-cats, and many oth- 
ers like the different varieties which are’ 
found in New Spain. We have carried 
into California some cows and a quan- 
tity of smaller cattle—as sheep and 
goats—which would have multiplied very 
much, had not the extreme want to 
which we were reduced, at different 
times, obliged us to kill many of them. 
We have also taken there some horses 
and young mares, to stock the country. 
We had commenced raising hogs, but as 
these animals are very destructive in the 
villages, and the women of the country 
are afraid of them, we have resolved to 
exterminate them. 

As to birds, all those of Mexico, and 
almost all. those of Spain, are found in 
California. There are pigeons, turtle- 
doves, larks, partridges of an excellent 
flavor and in great numbers, geese, 
ducks, and many other kinds of river 
and sea birds. 

The sea is filled with fish, which are 
of a fine flavor. They fish for sardines, 
anchovies, and tunny-fish, which can be 
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taken by the hand on the borders of the 
sea. Whales are often seen there, and 
different kinds of turtles. Quantities of 
shell-fish abound in the rivers, much 
larger than those which contain the 
mother - of - pearl. 

They are not dependent on the sea for 
salt; for there are salt-springs, the salt 
of which is white and clear as crystal, but 
at the same time so hard, that it is found 
necessary to break it with heavy blows of 
ahammer. It would have a ready sale 
in New Spain, where salt is so scarce. 

During nearly two centuries that Cal- 
ifornia has been known, the coast has 
been celebrated for its pearl- fisheries, 
which have rendered it an object of the 
most earnest desire to Europeans, who 
have often made enterprises to establish 
themselves there. It is certain, that if 
the King would defray the expenses of 
this fishery, he would receive, in return, 
great wealth. Neither have I more 
doubt that mines could be found, in 
many places, if they were sought for, 
since this country is under the same cli- 
mate as Cinaloa and Sonora, which 
abound in this kind of riches. 

Although heaven has been so liberal 
to the inhabitants of California, and the 
earth produces spontaneously all that in 
other places can only be gained by great 
toil and labor, there is yet no instance of 
their accumulating the wealth of the 
country. Content to obtain what is nec- 
essary for the support of life, they give 
themselves little care for anything be- 
yond it. The country is thickly inhabit- 
ed in the interior and along the northern 
coast; and, although there are scarcely 
any settlements but contain twenty, thir- 
ty, forty, or fifty families, yet they have 
no dwellings. The shade of the trees 
defends them from the heat of the sun 
during the day, and they construct from 
the branches and foliage a kind of roof 
to protect them from unpleasant weather 
in the night. During the winter, they 
shut themselves up in caves, which are 
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hollowed out in the ground; and there 
they remain, many together, differing but 
little from the beasts. The men are en- 
tirely naked —at least, those whom we 
have seen. They bind around their 
heads a band of very delicate workman- 
ship, or a kind of net-work; and they 
carry around their necks, and sometimes 
in their hands, for ornament, different 
figures of mother-of-pearl, equally well 
executed, and, with much taste, mingled 
with small berries, somewhat as we do 
the beads of a rosary. Their arms are 
the bow-and- arrows and the spear; but 
these they always carry in their hands, 
sometimes for the chase and sometimes 
for defense against their enemies — for 
the inhabitants of the different villages 
are almost always at war with each 
other. 

The women are clothed a little more 
modestly, wearing, from the waist to the 
knees, a kind of apron woven of reeds, 
like a very fine mat. They cover their 
shoulders with the skins of beasts, and 
have upon their heads, like the men, a 
very delicate net- work. These nets are 
so convenient, that our soldiers use them 
to fasten their hair. They have also, 
like the men, collars of mother - of- pearl, 
mingled with the stones of fruits and 
shells, hanging as low as their belts, and 
bracelets Of the same materials as the 
collars. 

The usual employment of both men 
and women is spinning. The thread is 
formed from fibrous herbs, which supply 
to them the place of linen or hemp; or 
from stringy substances which they find 
in the rind of certain fruits. Of the fine 
thread they make the ornaments we have 
already mentioned, and of the coarse 
kind they manufacture bags for different 
purposes, and nets for fishing. Besides 
this, the men, with different kinds of 
herbs, the fibres of which are very close, 
and which they have great skill in using, 
make a kind of dish and kitchen uten- 
sils, very novel, and of all sizes. The 
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smallest pieces serve for cups, the me- 
dium size for plates and dishes, and 
sometimes for parasols, with which the 
women cover their heads; the largest 
are used as baskets to gather their fruits, 
and sometimes as pots and basins in 
which to cook them. But they take the 
precaution, while these vessels are over 
the fire, to keep them constantly mov- 
ing, for fear the flames should touch 
them, in which case they would be im- 
mediately burned. 

The Californians are full of vivacity, 
and have a natural talent for raillery. 
Of the latter they gave us proofs when 
we commenced instructing them ; for as 
soon as we made any mistake in their 
language, they began at once to banter 
and mock us. After they had held more 
communication with us, they contented 
themselves with honestly pointing out 
the errors which had escaped us. And 
as to the meaning of a doctrine, when the 
time came for us to explain the mysteries 
of our faith, or certain points of morality 
which were at variance with their preju- 
dices or ancient errors, they waited for 
the preacher after the sermon, and dis- 
puted with him with both power and wit. 
If he advanced forcible arguments, they 
listened with docility; and if he was 
able to convince them, they submitted, 
and followed the instructions prescribed 
them. We have not found among them 
any form of government, and scarcely 
any of religion, or of religious worship. 
They offer prayers to the moon; and cut 
off their hair, which they give to their 
priests, who use it in different rites of 
superstition. Each family makes its own 
laws, according to its taste; and it is 
this, apparently, which causes them so 
often to be engaged in conflicts with 
each other. 

Finally, I will satisfy you on the last 
point which you did me the honor to 
propose to me, and which seems to me 
the most important of all. It is with re- 
gard to the best way of extending and 
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strengthening more and more the true 
faith in California, and maintaining with 
these people a commerce, permanent 
and useful, for the glory and interest of 
the nation. On these points I will speak 
as I think, and as the information I have 
been able to gain of the country and the 
genius of its people leads me to believe. 
First, it will be absolutely necessary 
to make two shipments every year. The 
largest will be for New Spain, with 
which a commerce can be maintained 
very profitable to the two nations; the 
other will be for the provinces of Cinaloa 
and Sonora, and by this means we shall 
be able to bring in new ‘missionaries, 
and to furnish each year what is neces- 
sary for the support of those who are 
already there. The vessels used for 
these shipments can easily, between 
their voyages, be sent to the northern 
coast for new discoveries; and the ex- 
pense will be less if we employ the same 
officers and sailors whom we have hith- 
erto used here, because, living accord- 
ing to the customs of the country, their 
provisions cost them almost nothing, 
and being well acquainted with the seas 
and coasts of California, they can navi- 
gate them with more speed and security. 
Another important point is, with re- 
gard to the defense and support of so 
many native-born Spaniards who are 
now here, and of the missionaries who 
will come out with us and after us... As to 
the missionaries, since my arrival I have 
learned, with much gratitude and con- 
solation, that our King Philip V. (whom 
may God preserve for many years), has 
already provided for them by his liber- 
ality, so truly pious and royal — having 
assigned to this mission a stipend of six 
thousand crowns a year, in consequence 
of what he had learned of the progress 
of the faith in this new colony. With 
this we can support a large number of 
laborers, who will undoubtedly come to 
our aid. 
For the security of the Spaniards who 
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are there, the fort we have already built 
will serve in case of need. It is situat- 
ed in the -quarter of St. Denis, in the 
place called Concho by the Indians, but 
to which we had given the name of our 
Lady of Loretto, and established there 
our first mission. It has four small bas- 
tions, and is surrounded bya good moat. 
We have made a parade- ground, and 
built barracks for the accommodation of 
the soldiers. The chapel of the Holy 
Virgin and the residence of the mission- 
aries are near the fort. The walls of 
these buildings are of brick, and the 
roofs of wood. I left in the fort eighteen 
soldiers, with their officers, two of whom 
are married and have families, which 
will keep them more easily in this coun- 
try. They had with them, for servants, 
eight Chinos Indians and negroes, and 
twelve sailors for the two little vessels, 
Saint Xavier and Rosary, without count- 
ing twelve other sailors whom I have 
taken with me in the Satnut Foseph. We 
have been obliged to send back some 
soldiers, because, at first, we had not 
enough to feed and support them; and 
yet, you see that this garrison is not suf- 
ficiently strong to defend our countrymen 
for any length of time, should the In- 
dians determine to make a disturbance. 
It is necessary, then, to establish there 
a post like that at New Biscay, and to 
place in one spot a force which shall 
have strength enough to act efficiently, 
when necessary. This alone, without 
any violence, will be sufficient to keep 
the country quiet, as it hitherto has 
been, thanks be to God! notwithstand- 
ing any mistakes we may have made. 

The other matters might appear less 
important, but they are not really so, 
when examined more closely. 

First, it would be proper to bestow 
some recompense on the soldiers who 
first came out to the colony. The good 
success with which we have hitherto met 
is owing in part to their courage; and 
the hope of a similar distinction will in- 
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fluence others, and incite them to imi- 
tate the valor and wisdom of these pio- 
neers. 

Secondly, it is necessary so to ar- 
range matters that some families of gen- 
tlemen and officers should come out to 
establish themselves here, to be able, 
by themselves and their children, to fill 
the different offices as soon as they be- 
come vacant. 

Thirdly, it is of the last importance 
that the missionaries, and those who 
command in California, should always 
live in the most entire union. This has 
been the case to the present time, through 
the wise conduct and the judicious use 
which the Count de Montezuma, Viceroy 
of New Spain, has made of the intelli- 
gence he received from us. But as the 
missionaries are entirely occupied with 
the work of their ministry, it is necessary 
that they should be freed from the care 
of the troops, and that the royal treasury 
of Guadalaxara should furnish them with 
all that is necessary. It is much to be 
wished that the King himself should ap- 
point some person of authority and cred- 
it, with the title of Intendant or Com- 
missary-General, who would be willing, 
from his zeal, and for the single object 
of contributing to the conversion of this 
country, to take upon himself the pay- 
ment to each one of what shall be as- 
signed him by the Court, and to attend 
to the interests of the colonies. In this 
way, all may be able to apply themselves 
without distraction to their own peculiar 
duties, and ambition and interest will 
not, as often has happened, in a single 
moment ruin a work which has been es- 
tablished at so great an expense of time 
and labor and danger. 

You have thus, Reverend Fathers, as 
it seems to me, every point on which 
you wished me to write you. It rests 
with your wisdom and judgment to de- 
cide how much it is well to make 
known to the King our master. It will 
be doubtless a great comfort to him to 
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learn, that, on his coming to the crown, 
God had opened to him so noble a ca- 
reer for his zeal. I had come here seek- 
ing the aid without which it will be im- 
possible to preserve what we have al- 
ready accomplished, or to advance much 
further this work of God. But the lib- 
erality of the Prince has anticipated and 
far surpassed our demands. May the 


Lord protect his kingdom so that it shall 
be the kingdom of God; and may he be- 
stow on you, Reverend Fathers, a bless- 
ing equal to your zeal to promote the es- 
tablishment of the faith in this vast coun- 
try, which to the present time seems ta 
have been entirely neglected. 


At GuADALAxaRA, the roth day of 
February, in the year 1702. 





ON A PRESSED FLOWER. 


A simple, little flower, 
Born of the sun and shower, 
Unfolded slowly, 


Poor blossom! but to lie 
So colorless and dry — 
Forgotten wholly. 
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HE only port of any importance 
on the Pacific shore of Costa Rica 


is Punta Arenas, in the Gulf of Nico- 
ya; and through this gateway we enter 
the famed coffee - fields of the rich coast. 

It was on a gloomy afternoon in May, 
1872,when the rainy season had setin,that 
the steamship 1/on/ana, cautiously grop- 
ing her way through sheets of rain, which 
enveloped her in a misty shroud and fell 
in torrents upon her decks, hove-to in 
the bay, after a passage of fourteen days 
from San Francisco, and lowered a boat 
to land a solitary passenger and his 
worldly goods. 

I found a hospitable resting-place at the 
house of the railroad agent, from whose 
spacious balconies I viewed the broad 
expanse of the bay, and white houses of 
the town, rising among the spreading 
branches of the guanacaste. A pagoda- 


fashioned lighthouse, of wood, stands 
above them all, and shows its light to 
strange vessels entering the harbor by 
night; affording, in addition, a good 
landmark in daytime. 

The elements looked brighter in the 
evening. Patches of blue sky appeared, 
and the moon, poised on the verge of a 
cloud-bank, threw its pale light over the 
scene. I strolled out with my host. The 
main street is traversed by a tramway, 
a mile long, over which the coffee stored 
in the warehouses along the line is sent 
to the mole for shipment. Attractec by 
the sound of strange music and mirthful 
hootings, we entered a tavern to witness 
a scene of curious hilarity. Men and 
women in linen garments encircled a set 
of dancers going through the motions of 
the marimba, the national dance of Cos- 
ta Rica. The long counter was filled 
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with people deep in the occupation of in- 
creasing the revenue on native rum, bya 
corresponding diminution of their week’s 
earnings. Unlike the Aud/i-hudi of the 
Sandwich Islands and the zamda cueca 
of South America in obscenity, its move- 
ments were of the same general charac- 
ter. For an hour at a time the couples 
will keep bobbing and shifting positions, 
like game - chickens in a cockpit—smok- 
ing all the while, and maintaining the 
same impassive expression of the coun- 
tenance throughout. The pattering of 
bare feet on the earthen floor, energetic 
in proportion to the amount of applause, 
responded to the cries of approval issu- 
ing, in anything but musical notes, from 
the excited bystanders. The dancers 
neither notice these marks of approval 
nor the jocularity addressed to them, 
but move about in the even tenor of 
their way, without a smile or a nod, as 
if they were engaged in task-work, from 
which their attention must not be drawn. 

The instrument furnishing the music 
is called marimba, also; I believe the 
dance takes its name from it. The string- 
board of a piano laid across the knees, 
and struck with pieces of reed, would 
make an excellent marimba. Over the 
way, a party of Colombians were en- 
gaged in the rival figures of the cusdia, 
the national glory of their country. They 
had a more extensive band, and the tink- 
ling sound of the marimba was lost in 
the uproarious noise worked out of a 
home-made drum, by the vigorous ap- 
plication of a heavy stick in the hands 
of a muscular darky. A piece of raw- 
hide, drawn over a vessel resembling a 
half- cask, completed this imitation of a 
drum. A miniature guitar, shaped from 
a single piece of wood, sounding like a 
Chinese fiddle, and a long tin tube, bear- 
ing the euphonious name of sumdumobia, 
filled with beans and rattled about in 
all the conceivable motions of a man’s 
arms, furnished an execrable addition to 
the discordant uproar. 
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The copious use of rum, and the con- 
sequent exuberance of spirits, supports 
the orgies until far into the night. This 
dance winds up the labors of the week ; 
but many of the hard-working sons of the 
soil come to grief. From intoxication to 
broils the step is easily taken, and the 
police treasury is the gainer. A fine of 
$5.75 is imposed on drunkards ; and, as 
my host informed me, a monthly revenue 
of $400 is realized from these fines. Four 
hundred and twenty-five gallons of rum, 
together with a large quantity of English 
and German ale, is consumed during the 
week in this single town of fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. Transient visitors from 
the steamers must aid this consumption 
materially. Rum is made from thé sug- 
ar-cane, the Government possessing the 
monopoly. It is of excellent quality, 
preferred by many to the adulterated 
spirits of other countries. A contraband 
liquor is distilled in the mountains, close- 
ly resembling the “mountain dew” of 
Ireland, but manufactured from sugar- 
cane instead of barley. 

Ordinarily, Punta Arenas is a monot- 
onous place, but in the cotton- season it 
is enlivened by hundreds of ox-carts, 
bringing in the staple article of Costa Ri- 
can commerce, and carting away the im- 
ports from foreign countries for consump- 
tion throughout the interior. From May 
to November, trade is stagnant, owing to 
the heavy rains of that period, and the 
place enjoys a rest. The Panama Rail- 
road Company’s steamers touch here tri- 
monthly, on their upward and downward 
passages. As many as fourteen vessels 
have been in port at one time ; but steam- 
ships are fast depriving them of freights. 

Standing on a sandy plain, Punta Are- 
nas would be an insufferable place of 
abode but for the fine trees, which throw 
their grateful shade over the town. Its 
climate is very warm, and one sighs for 
the tempering breezes of the mountains 
looking down up»n it from the distance. 
It was deemed a healthy place until ma- 
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larious fever appeared here, a few years 
ago. Patients who sought the mount- 
ains for relief seldom failed to die; those 
who remained fared better, though the 
mortality was great. The inhabitants are 
a mixture of Colombians, Jamaicans, 
and the natives of the country. Their 
physique differs widely. The Jamaican 
is oppressively black ; the Colombian, a 
dark copper-color; and the Costa Rican, 
a light yellow. The latter is conscious of 
his superiority over his Colombian neigh- 
bors; while the Jamaican lords it over 
both, with a vanity inherent in his race. 

Accompanied bya guide, with a change 
of clothing strapped to his saddle, and 
mounted on an emaciated mule a little 
worse than my own, the next evening 
found me jogging along the sea-shore, 
on my journey to the capital. At the 
end of seven miles we left the beach, 
and struck into the woods, where we 
were soon wending our way through a 
maze of pathways. Thick clouds, roll- 
ing their massive banks together, indi- 
cated a gathering storm. It came, in 
all its tropical fury; during which my 
guide deserted me. 

If I possessed no knowledge of the 
road, my mule knew all about it, and, in 
less than an hour, the roar of a rapid 
stream, tumbling over bowlders and min- 
jature cataracts, broke pleasantly upon 
my ears, for I knew that I was approach- 
ing Barranca, a village by the roadside. 
Emerging from the forest, I passed 
through the little hamlet, and crossed 
the stream on a rustic bridge, which 
yearly falls before the resistless floods. 
At a late hour, I reached Esparza, the 
first station on my journey. My guide 
appeared in good time to afford me a 
dry change of clothing, and was profuse 
in his apologies. I forgave him on his 
promising to keep up with me the re- 
mainder of the trip, but it is not in the 
constitution of these fellows to keep an 
agreement. I did not see him again un- 
til after I reached San José. 
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The morning was clear and beautiful, 
as I always find mornings to be in this 
country. Rain-clouds seldom obscure 
the clear blue sky until the afternoon. 
The village of Esparza is not without its 
historical interest. In the early period 
of its existence it was twice overrun by 
buccaneers, and its life-blood sapped by 
the torch of the robbers. There is noth- 
ing left of its former importance—noth- 
ing but the dim memory of its founda- 
tion, which was laid with the oldest cit- 
ies of the American continent. Now it 
is but a country village, occupied by an 
inert population, living from hand to 
mouth in the midst of natural advan- 
tages from which a more enterprising 
people might realize wealth and afflu- 
ence. Its plaza, upon which the hotel 
stands, is lined with orange-trees, bear- 
ing heavy burdens of luscious fruit. 
The French proprietor of the best hotel 
in the republic drew an interesting pict- 
ure of the future greatness of the coun- 
try when its projected railroad reached 
both oceans, and opened up its rich re- 
sources to the traffic of the world, as I 
sat on the piazza, sipping my coffee, 
preparatory to a four-leagues’ ride to 
breakfast at the village of San Mateo. 
The intervening country is under culti- 
vation, the fields being divided by hedg- 
es of cactus and ertthryna, which grow 
up in the rich soil with surprising rapid- 
ity, and present impassable barriers to 
cattle. 

The ascent of the Aguacate is tire- 
some —a succession of sharp windings 
over the roads, one above another, into 
the mist which forms a canopy on its 
crest, is steep and wearisome. The 
view is grand. The black forest, which 
I traversed in the dark, lies beneath — 
a dense jungle, reaching the silvery 
ocean, which lines the western horizon 
with a bright streak glistening in the 
sun. Thomas Francis Meagher, whose 
pen rivaled even the brilliant achieve- 
ments of his oratory and his sword, was 
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here, and has recorded in golden letters 
.the beauty of this scene, and John L. 
Stephens descanted also on its richness 
and its glory. San Pablo, a massive 
pile of volcanic rock, pierces the clouds 
to a height of 11,500 feet, on the right. 
The Aguacate itself is a mineral treas- 
ury. The Aguacate Mining Company, 
of San José, is boring its rock - bound 
sides for the golden treasures with com- 
mensurate success. A solemn proces- 
sion of ox-carts winds round its serpent- 
ine curves above. They are singular 
structures, but well adapted for the traf- 
fic in which they are engaged. A box- 
like body sits on a wooden axle, which 
rests in wheels of solid cedar, bound with 
broad, iron bands. A rude tongue is 
fastened to a yoke secured to the horns 
of the oxen. The cartmen guide the 
movements of the animals with the 
chuzo—a long stick mounted with a 
spike—which is seldom used cruelly, 
for the carreteros love their cattle. The 
animals are seldom fractious. Culinary 


utensils hang on the side of the cart, and 
necessary food is prepared at the gov- 
ernment sheds, situated at regular dis- 
tances along the road. The journey 
from the capital to the coast occupies a 
week, and freight ranges from twenty- 
five cents the quintal (100 pounds) to $4, 


according to the season. Sugar-cane 
and sacate for the oxen forms a part of 
their burden. This is cut up and peel- 
ed with the machete, which every peas- 
ant carries in his sash. These long 
knives are wonderful auxiliaries. No- 
body travels in the woods without them. 
They are capable of felling a tree and 
making a tooth-pick. The natives are 
very expert in their use. There are 
10,000 ox-carts in the republic, requir- 
ing 20,000 oxen to haul them. Each 
team is valued at about $120. Most of 
these cartmen are in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Few of them are without 
a homestead. They follow the road 
when it pleases them, as no necessity 
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compels them to work. Dressed in 
trousers, a short jacket, and a highly- 
colored sash girding the loins, in which 
the ever-present machete hangs, they 
trip over the muddy or dusty road with 
bare feet, brandishing their chuzos with 
the air of drum- majors, and are always 
quick to touch their hats in bidding you 
“ Adios, seRtor,” as you pass them. 

Through the vapory clouds I crossed 
the Aguacate, and found rest in the ho- 
tel of Atenas, another whitewashed vil- 
lage on the Atlantic slope of the central 
Andes. My German hostess dispensed 
the hospitalities with an attentive and 
kindly spirit. From seven A.M. to sev- 
en P.M., with but a short rest for bre7k- 
fast at San Mateo, I had ridden the wea- 
ry leagues, under a merciless sun (ex- 
cept while I was in the clouds on the 
Aguacate ridge). I was aching from 
fatigue, not so much from the hardships 
of the ride as from the incessant work- 
ing of my spurs on my fagged-out mule. 
But the kindly sympathy of the good 
soul at the hotel, and the excellent tea 
she set before me, brought my fancy 
back to a happier home, to which the 
wanderer is wont to recur in moments 
like these, and I felt reconciled in her 
motherly presence. My room contain- - 
ed five wooden cots, all covered with 
red blankets. There was no choice 
among them. They were all alike hard 
and uninviting. There was no chair, 
no wardrobe; so I hung my clothes on 
the damp brick floor, which sent a chill 
through me as I resigned myself to the 
mosquitoes above and the fleas beneath 
me. In my wakeful moments the tort- 
ure was exquisite, but I slept, neverthe- 
less, and was up with the ever- vigilant 
heralds of dawn—the cocks—who called 
me early. 

I rode out of Punta Arenas at a gal- 
lop; I approached San José at a slow 
walk. All my exertions failed to arouse 
the enthusiasm of my beast to a quicker 
pace. His legs, like my own, seemed to 
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be loaded with lead. Soon after leaving 
Atenas, the chasm through which the 
Rio Grande rolls its black waters opens 
to view. In the haze of the morning 
the course of the stream looked deep 
and sombre. The descent to the stone 
arch spanning the river is abrupt, and 
the scene from its battlements wild in 
the extreme. The frowning cliffs rise 
out of the water in almost perpendicular 
walls, and support an enormous weight 
of timber springing from their sides and 
rising, one row above another, to the top 
of the gorge. The garita, or old cus- 
tom-house, stands on a commanding 
height above—a lonely sentinel over 
the enchanting scene. The import du- 
ties are now collected at the port, and 
the old fort-like building is fast going to 
decay. Passing through its arched gate- 
way, I found the road led over an exten- 
sive plain, once the bed of a great lake, 
Meagher tells us. 

At the garita, an obliging native, 
pointing to a bend in the road a mile in 
advance, informed me that a little way 
beyond stood San Antonio, the village 
at which I expected to meet a friend 
with a carriage, in which, he informed 
me by telegraph before leaving Punta 
Arenas, I was to complete the last ten 
miles of the journey. Encouraged by 
the pleasant prospect of being relieved 
from my saddle, I rounded the designat- 
ed corner, and urged my poor animal 
forward for one, two, three hours by the 
watch, and yet no San Antonio appear- 
ed. In despair, I inquired the distance 
from the next man I met. “A long 
way,” was the reply. One man told me 
the distance in time; another, in leagues. 
No two of them agreed; but they were 
civil, and surveyed my animal carefully 
before the answer came, which was gen- 
erally based on his apparent traveling 
capacity. I met a well-dressed man, 
who did not wear a machete, in whom I 
thought I recognized the embodiment of 
intelligence, and I hoped to find out 


from him my position to a certainty. 
He glanced at my sorry- looking beast, 
paid him a high- flown compliment, and 
answered my hackneyed question with 
an assurance that a half-hour’s ride 
would bring me to San Antonio, not 
more than half a league distant. My 
mule looked passably well, standing, but 
the hidalgo’s estimation of his speed was 
as much at fault as was his knowledge 
of the distance to my designation. With 
his head bent and ears drooping, the 
mule was unaffected by my spurs, which 
my limbs were almost incapable of using, 
but maintained his snail-like pace, in 
spite of my exertions to increase his lo- 
comotion. In less than two hours more 
I was within the white walls of San An- 
tonio, five miles from where my intelli- 
gent informant told me I had but a mile 
and a half to ride. Ifa traveler wants 
to preserve his patience in Spanish- 
American countries, he must never in- 
quire the time of the day, or distance 
between any given points, for the first 
is judged by the sun, the latter by the 
appearance of the beast he rides. If 
the sun happens to be obscured, and 
you are on foot, men met on the road 
can not guess within five hours of the 
correct time, or within twenty miles of 
the distance inquired for. 

I dismounted at the door of a Josada, 
which I judged was the stopping-place, 
and answered a score of questions rela- 
tive to the Honduras war, darted at me 
by an excited group of men, who way- 
laid everybody from the port, for the 
purpose of being enlightened to the full 
extent of their knowledge on the sub- 
ject. I told them that I had no direct 
news, but my impression was that the 
victories were all on the side of Hondu- 
ras, whereat they looked blank and dis- 
appointed. Had they seen the San José 
papers at that moment, they would have 
discovered that Honduras was under the 
feet of San Salvador, but I told them all 
I knew about it just then, and consider- 
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ed the favor all the same whichever side 
won. I inquired for my friend, and was 
told that he must be at Los Moyas—the 
house where mountain-voyagers, on their 
way to the capital, were usually met by 
their friends—a mile further on. I won- 
dered if these miles would ever end. A 
mile, they said. I saw a mile in every 
yard of my journey. A carriage, stand- 
ing in front of a low, red-tiled house, 
bade me hope. My drooping spirits re- 
vived, and my enthusiasm was aroused 
to a free use of my spurs. The mule 
seemed to enter into the spirit of my joy 
by traveling gayly to the door. My im- 
patient friend had waited breakfast for 
me until noon had passed, but my worn- 
out mule pleaded the cause of my delay. 
I forgot my wearisome journey in the en- 
joyment of a tolerably good breakfast, 
which was greatly enhanced by meeting 
an old traveling companion in the per- 
son of a captain in the Royal Army of 
England, now journeying to his home, 
after a fruitless attempt to negotiate for 
the railroad contract on the part of a 
French house in Nicaragua. 

From here to the capital there is an 
excellent road, overhung, for the most 
part, by leafy hedges, growing in lavish 
luxuriance. From little sprigs grow 
wide-spreading trees in the wonderfully 
productive soil, becoming pretty fences, 
which divide the bountiful coffee planta- 
tions from the richest of fields. The 
scenery is very attractive. A combina- 
tion of mountains, valleys, table -land, 
and rolling ground; rivers coursing in 
swift volumes to the sea; strange trees, 
bearing coffee and the tropical fruits in 
abundance, and a thick carpet of grass 
spread over the face of the country, forms 
a picture for naturs] beauty scarcely sur- 
passed in the world. The peasantry, in 
the door-ways of neatly-built cottages of 
adobe, or busy about their ranchos, at- 
tract attention by their cleanly appear- 
ance, and the bright, cheerful air with 
which they move about. Many of the 
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women are remarkably pretty. They 
are of a light color, and their faces indi- 
cate a higher degree of intelligence than 
the peasantry of any Spanish-American 
country I have visited, Chile, perhaps, 
excepted. 

Ascending a steep hill, we could see 
Heredia, lying peacefully in the lap of 
the San José Valley. Alajuela lies be- 
hind the spur of a mountain, seven miles 
beyond. High mountains flank these 
cities. San José is near by, and Carta- 
go, the old capital, is twelve miles be- 
yond it. These are the principal cities 
of the republic, and contain an aggregate 
population of some 30,000 souls. This 
region is the centre of the wealth, the 
growth, the importance of the country. 
Here, within an area of 860 square miles, 
two-thirds of the whole population of 
Costa Rica (computed, in the absence of 
any census, at something less than 200,- 
000 souls—little more than the popula- 
tion of San Francisco) are settled. The 
remaining 18,700 square miles of Costa 
Rican soil supports a scattered popula- 
tion, including the settlement of the 
Blanco Indians, an independent and se- 
cluded tribe, enjoying in their almost in- 
accessible territory, on the borders of Co- 
lombia, freedom from the operation of the 
laws or government interference of any 
kind. 

The smoke of a locomotive, rising from 
the trees in the direction of Alajuela, at- 
tested the fact that a railroad was in 
process of construction, and created vis- 
ions of other lands more advanced, per- 
haps, in the arts of civilization, but not 
brighter in their natural aspects or more 
hopeful for the future. All we live for 
is to secure and enjoy a competency, and 
as the progressive people of Costa Rica 
are succeeding in that aim, it matters not 
if the sun leaves their little territory in 
darkness ten hours out of every twenty- 
four. 

In a flood of rain we entered the cap- 
ital, unseen by the inquisitive eyes that 
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strangers coming to San José have al- 
ways to encounter, for the streets were 
totally deserted and rivers coursed down 
them knee-deep. The little rain-washed 
city presents a squatty appearance, the 
houses seldom rising above one story, 
covered with corrugated red tiles, which 
shed the rain from countless spouts over 
the narrow sidewalks. The streets in 
the outskirts are rough and dirty. Those 
in the central portion of the town are 
macadamized and raised in the centre, 
an improvement on the Spanish style of 
an open sewer in the middle sloping 
downward from the sidewalk. The 
drainage of the city is good, from its 
slightly elevated position. The water 
runs off through open gutters. The 


most noticeable feature in the construc- 
tion of the town is the total absence of 
regularity in the line of the streets. It 
looks as if some of the buildings, too 
proud to stand in line with their neigh- 
bors, tried to turn their backs upon them 


and failed in the attempt. The side- 
walks are, in consequence, irregular in 
most places, narrow in all, obliging foot- 
passengers to turn out into the street to 
pass the protruding facades of houses. 
Many door-steps occupy half the breadth 
of them, and one has to mount stilts, if 
he is curious to see the wares displayed 
in some of the shop-windows. The 
blocks fronting the main plaza are well 
regulated. The cathedral occupies one 
square; the barrack and some good stores 
the other three. The plat in front is in- 
closed by a high iron railing, inside of 
which fine trees spread their branches, 
overhanging the sidewalks outside. In 
the centre a neglected fountain patters 
into a circular basin, surmounted by cut 
stone steps, arranged in an octagon. 
The city is well lighted by oil-lamps fix- 
ed on wooden posts. 

The climate is well adapted to com- 
fort, aside from the copious afternoon- 
rains which fall heavily, especially in the 
months of September, October, and No- 
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vember. The temperature averages 65° 
throughout the year. In the rarified 
atmosphere of this altitude (4,500 feet 
above the sea), strangers who have al- 
ways lived on the coast, are apt to suffer 
many physical disorders in becoming 
acclimated. Once over these troubles, 
which are more annoying than danger- 
ous, he finds the climate very salubrious 
and enjoyable, and thrives much bet- 
ter than the natives themselves, among 
whom there is a large amount of sick- 
ness. The nights are cool; the morn- 
ings warm and somewhat enervating ; 
the afternoons cloudy, if it is not raining 
hard. In the dry season—that is, dur- 
ing the months from December to April, 
inclusive—a sharp wind blows over the 
valley, carrying with it clouds of yellow 
dust, which is abundant in the dry sea- 
son. 

Goitre is common, especially among 
the poorer classes. The throat swells 
to an unsightly lump, protruding often 
beyond the chin, and presenting a loath- 
some appearance. It sometimes swells 
on one side of the throat, and causes 
great inconvenience, though it is not 
painful to those afflicted. The disease 
is attributed to the use of impure, unfil- 
tered water. It prevails to a’wide ex- 
tent in Switzerland and Syria, where a 
man is looked upon as incomplete with- 
out it. There has been no remedy dis- 
covered for it, and it is even inherited 
by children from their parents. Shoes 
being little used by the peasantry, “jig- 
gers” have free play at their feet. They 
insinuate themselves under the skin, and 
increase so rapidly that the feet become 
swollen masses of mortified flesh, breed- 
ing myriads of these pests if neglected. 

There are many things of interest to 
be seen in San José. Viewed from the 
elevated plateau upon which the new 
railway station is to stand, the valley, 
lying in the shadow of vine-clad mount- 
ains, with orange, mango, and lemon 
trees peeping over the red-tiled, white- 
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washed houses; the long, regular rows 
of coffee - trees, stretching far up on the 
San Miguel Range; and the green, park- 
like sward—level in some places, undu- 
lating in others—form a landscape beau- 
tiful to look upon. 

The public buildings of San José are 
a credit to the town. The presidential 
palace and government house, contain- 
ing the public offices, are finely finished 
two-story buildings, well arranged for 
the transaction of state business. The 
fabrica is an extensive, stone building, 
for the manufacture of rum. A sentry 
at the gate denotes that it is a govern- 
ment institution. To gratify the inter- 
est I feel in manufactures of all kinds, I 
visited this monument to monopoly. 
The process of making rum is simple 
and profitable. The sugar-cane is first 
reduced to a solid mass, called chancaca, 
which is brought from the plantations in 
square blocks. These are reduced by 
heat to a liquid form and turned into 
two-thousand gallon vais for fermenta- 
tion in a temperature of 21° R. The 
natural fermentation of this guarapo 
causes it to boil as if heated by fire. 
From these vats it flows into the distil- 
lery, where it undergoes the common 
process of distillation. The daily prod- 
uct amounts to twelve hundred gallons, 
at a cost of fifty-five cents per gallon. 
It is sold for $1.75, affording a net prof- 
it to the government of over 200 per 
cent. 

The university is supported by the 
government, which nourishes a love of 
knowledge displayed here to a greater 
extent than in many greater cities, en- 
joying more advantages for popular edu- 
cation. Costa Ricans, in their fondness 
for travel, have acquired the English 
language to a very general extent; and 
the leading professions have some hon- 
ored members among the young men of 
the place. A small frame building af- 
fords a place of worship for the Protest- 
ant community, numbering thirty mem- 
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bers, who support a minister ona salary 
of $3,000 per annum, and enjoy every 
freedom in the exercise of their ritual 
under the protection of the law. The 
Catholic is the religion of the State. 
The churches are devoid of ornament, 
and need the extensive repairs which 
they are now undergoing. The cathe- 
dral, when finished, will be an ornament 
to the city. The condition of church 
contribution is a novelty. On certain 
days, by previous arrangement, a pro- 
cession of ox-carts is formed, each con- 
taining some salable articles. The line, 
headed by a band of music, files up in 
front of the cathedral, and the offerings 
are deposited on its steps, sold at auc- 
tion, and the proceeds turned over to the 
church authorities. Ladies frequently 
divest themselves of jewelry, and place 
it in the general deposit; they have been 
known, also, to take the chuzo, and guide 
the oxen through town, on occasions like 
these, considering it an honor to be so 
engaged in the holy cause. Bidding 
grows brisk and liberal. An incident of 
a single apple fetching one hundred and 
fifty dollars is recorded. Two men of 
wealth entered into competition for the 
fruit, most fatal in the history of the fall 
of man, and neither would yield the prize 
until the price reached the sum stated. 
Sand, lime, and brick, and willing hands 
to remove the drs and rebuild the ed- 
ifice, are also furnished. The gentleman 
and the peasant often work side by side, 
as they fight side by side in war —the 
don and the feor being alike subject to 
military service. Socially, a broad line 
is drawn between them. The laborer 
treats the gentleman and the tradesman 
with deference. The title “don” is at- 
tached to every man who is not a labor- 
er. It is a mistake to suppose that this 
title of distinction relates only to men of 
position or wealth. On the other hand, 
the peasantry, as I have stated, are a 
landed proprietary, and consequently an 
independent arm of the country. The 
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poorest of them owns some property, 
and many of them are in easy circum- 
stances, with long bank accounts. There- 
in lies the great drawback of the coun- 
try. The peasant is too independent, 
and labor interests suffer materially. A 
peon will not be ordered about. He ex- 
pects to be politely requested, as a favor, 
to perform the duty for which he is hir- 
ed. Though he remains respectful, and 
conscious of his inferiority, he is quick 
to take offense at and resent any undue 
display of authority on the part of his 
employer, by quietly withdrawing from 
his service. This is particularly the case 
with domestic servants; and the dispo- 
sition gives rise to difficulties in the con- 
struction of the railroad unheard of in 
other countries, and obliges the intro- 
duction of Chinese labor. 

Women take the lead in matters of 
religion; the male portion of the com- 
munity display little interest in its wel- 
fare. In the outpouring of a church on 


Sunday, not one man to every score of 


women is to be seen. The parade of 
saintly images, and the bearing of the 
host through the streets, is a common 
sight. The tinkling of a hand-bell an- 
nounces the approach of the sacred em- 
blems, surrounded by lighted tapers, of- 
ten by a guard of soldiers. Heads are 
uncovered, and people kneel down and 
reverently bow the head while the pro- 
cession is passing. The sentries at the 
barracks present arms; the shopkeeper 
ceases to trade, for the moment; the pe- 
destrian and horseman come to a halt, 
and a solemn silence pervades the scene. 
To priests in white robes, seated in a pal- 
anquin borne on the shoulders of four 
men, Carrying the sacrament to some ex- 
piring Christian, the same ceremonies 
are extended ; and during the administra- 
tion of the last rites, a party of mu- 
sicians, with reed instruments, play and 
chant the most doleful dirges, while ev- 
erybody within sight kneels in the open 
streets, adding solemnity to the ceremo- 
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ny. The absence of members of the bet- 
ter class is a noticeable feature in these 


religious displays. They are conducted 


entirely by the lower classes, over whom 
the clergy exercise unlimited controi. 

On Saturday, which is market-day, the 
usual quiet of the town is broken in up- 
on by a lively scene. The plaza is lined 
with canvas booths, in which highly- 
colored calico prints, cheap trinkets, and 
children’s toys are displayed to the best 
advantage. There are two rows of these 
flimsy shops, facing each other, on every 
block fronting the square, with a passage- 
way through the middle of the street. 
The drinking-saloons are crowded. The 
modest country-girls are arrayed in 
starched dresses of cheap calico, swell- 
ed out with large hoops—cut very low in 
the neck and very short at the sleeves, 
exposing their plump shoulders and well- 
rounded arms to advantage. A thin 
strip of some highly-colored stuff covers 
their shoulders, and a man’s Panama hat 
shades their sun-browned faces. Stand- 
ing at the counters on bare feet, spread 
to goodly breadth in the absence of the 
compressing influences of leather, they 
take from the brawny hands of their 
barefooted cavaliers,with becoming bash- 
fulness, the strong liquor that is offered 
them. They sip it, and grin immod- 
erately. They try it again, and the ev- 
idences of disgust are not so appar- 
ent. They are urged to finish it, and, 
with a sly glance round them, the draught 
is swallowed, with a smile that is grati- 
fying to see. Ox-teams and horsemen 
fill the streets, each individual bent on 
his own particular business. On Sun- 
day, the broadest contrast is formed, by 
the oppressive quiet of the town. 

The theatre is a moderately spacious 
one; but the open boxes are confined in 
their limits, and the view greatly obstruct- 
ed by the heavy wooden pillars support- 
ing the gallery above. As there are no 
seats in these boxes, those who occupy 
them are obliged to furnish chairs before 
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the curtain rises. Between the acts, the 
ladies retire to the hall-ways and smoke 
cigarettes, with which their escorts sup- 
ply them. There are, doubtless, excep- 
tions to the rule; but I have been inform- 
ed that ladies of all classes are addicted to 
the use of tobacco. The drama attracts 
full houses; the benches are almost 
empty when an opera-troupe occupies 
the stage. This must be attributed more 
to a love of light amusement than to any 
lack of musical taste, which is a pre- 
dominant feature of the people. Most 
young ladies, and many young men, in 
San José, display a commendable talent 
for music. Pianos are much in vogue, 
and musical entertainments are frequent- 
ly given. Besides, there is a little circle 
of German gentlemen engaged in busi- 
ness here, who, as worthy disciples of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and 
Mozart, devote their spare hours to the 
worship of music. I know of no greater 
treat, in this quiet town, than to drop 
into the house of any of these gentle- 


men, where you are sure to find a gath- 
ering in the evening— being bachelors, 
for most part—and enjoy the musical 
talents with which Germans seem to be 
unsparingly favored. This little com- 
munity represent the business wealth of 


the place. Easy-going and industrious, 
they are successful ; unassuming and en- 
ergetic, like Germans elsewhere, they 
are respected as a valuable adjunct to 
the development of the country. Mod- 
estly enjoying their national glory, their 
laurels become them. 

Cock - fighting is the Sunday amuse- 
ment of the more fashionable pleasure- 
seekers. Bull-baits and horse-racing 
occupy the attention of the laboring 
classes. The savannah, a level plat 
planted with trees, is the favorite scene 
of these occupatiuns. Cruel sport is the 
beheading of chickens, suspended on a 
stout line from the tops of two poles 
firmly fixed in the ground. A horseman 


dashes at headlong speed between the 
Vor. X.— 12, ~ 
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poles, and the achievement consists in 
wrenching the chicken’s head from its 
body while in mad career. If he suc- 
ceeds, the rider is rewarded with cries of 
approval; should he fail, he is derided, 
and another horseman tries the feat, and 
others, until many a bird attests the gal- 
lantry of the sportsmen. These /é¢es 
are graced by the presence of the best 
families, seated in the few carriages of 
the place, by gold-laced officers on horse- 
back, and by citizens in broadcloth. 

The monthly disbanding and reorgan- 
ization of the army, furnishes occasion 
for these gatherings. The disbanded 
soldiers repair to the savannah, where 
the Government provides rum for distri- 
bution among them. The booth is guard- 
ed with soldiers, who see that every man 
gets no more fhan his allotted share. 
The incomers divest themselves of their 
clothing on the plaza, and don the red- 
faced blue uniform of the army, in which 
they, in turn, serve fora month. Every 
citizen between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty is liable to this monthly draught. 
No one over or under these ages is con- 
sidered fit for service. In case of emer- 
gency, the Government claims to be able 
to put thirty thousand men on the field 
—men who have had more or less train- 
ing in the use of arms. The military 
history of Costa Rica is very flattering 
to the’ fighting qualities of its soldiers, 
and the physical hardships that they are 
capable of enduring. They are allowed 
fifty cents per day while on garrison duty. 
The government has four bands, which 
have reached a high state of proficiency 
in music. They are composed chiefly of 
young men who are very illiterate in let- 
ters; yet they acquire music with the 
greatest rapidity and ease. The troops 
are mustered morning and evening on 
the plaza. 

The wheels of justice revolve very 
slowly in these countries ; but when the 
civil law issues its fiat, it is all-powerful. 
A man can be thrown into prison on the 
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slightest pretext, and he generally re- 
mains there a long time before he is 
blessed with a trial; and then the oper- 
ation, having to be reduced to writing, 
“drags its slow length along.” Witness- 
es are not examined in open court, but 
their testimony is reduced to the form of 
a declaration, signed and sworn to. In 
murder cases, no witness who is related 
in any degree to the murdered man, or to 
the prisoner, will be allowed to testify. 
Conviction, therefore, becomes a diffi- 
cult matter, considering that few natives 
are not, in one way or another, related to 
all the rest of their countrymen. A man 
may be murdered in view of a dozen wit- 
nesses who are thus incapacitated, and 
the murderer escape capital punishment, 
which is not often inflicted—and, to the 
credit of Costa Rica be it said, there is 
comparatively little occasion to resort 
to this dire necessity. Instances of the 
commission of high crimes are not fre- 
quent. Life and property are safer here 
than in most countries. The police-force 
patrol the streets at night, and maintain 
the best of order. San José, lonely and 
dull in daylight, is a paragon of quietude 
at night. 

The goddess of fashion is a deity al- 
most unknown by the ladies of Costa 
Rica, whose dress is simple and old- 
fashioned —at least, when met in the 
streets and at their homes; but in ball- 
rooms, the transformation is wonderful, 
if not. fashionable, in the eyes of a for- 
eigner. If the young ladies of San José 
could realize the improvement that a lit- 
tle additional care in their dress attaches 
to them, and the additional attractions it 
lends to their naturally graceful persons, 
their self-respect, in the absence of van- 
ity, would suggest a change from the un- 
tidy appearance they present on every- 
day occasions. High colors are much 
used; green, red, lavender, and blue 
gaiters, yellow silk shawls, embroidered 
with pink flowers, and flaming ribbons 
in the hair, is the costume most common 
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to well-dressed women; though it is but 
fair to add, there are many ladies here 
who exercise better taste in the arrange- 
ment of their dress. It is otherwise with 
the male portion of the community. 
Fashionable tailors and bootmakers are 
well patronized. 

Marriage ceremonies are performed in 
the dead of night, very frequently occu- 
pying an hour in the celebration of mass. 
The cause for this proceeding is said to 
be that marrying at night or very early 
in the morning removes a great deal of 
the embarrassment which the young lady 
is supposed to feel in giving herself 
away to a husband in the broad light of 
day. However that may be, she gets 
over her bashfulness as rapidly in this 
country as in any other, where the cloak 
of night is not thrown over this interest- 
ing union of hands and hearts. 

The government of Costa Rica is com- 
posed of a president, vice and second 
vice presidents, ministers of war, the 
treasury, foreign affairs, the interior, and 
justice, elected for six years by the Na- 
tional Congress, consisting of twenty- 
one deputies, elected by the people fora 
term of three years. Environed by a 
network of revolutionary strife—the her- 
itage of Old Spain—and its peace en- 
dangered in the fratricidal wars of its 
neighbors, in whose quarrels it takes no 
part, but standing firmly in the midst of 
the carnage which has surrounded it, 
Costa Rica rises pre-eminently the queen 
republic of Central America, and carries 
the standard of peace and progress in 
the march of civilization. Next to the 
smallest in extent, it is the greatest in 
an honest purpose to do right. Numer- 
ically the least, it is the champion in ad- 
vancement—a bright oasis in the desert 
of destruction. Engaged in peaceful 
pursuits, its military education is not 
neglected, for every citizen is a soldier. 
Often threatened by superior numbers, 
its people are ever ready to resist attack 
with desperation, for every soldier is a 
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freeholder with a fireside to defend. 
The waves of revolution have broken 
over its mountains. It has had its trials, 
its wars. It has its faults and its draw- 
backs, yet none of its sister republics of 
the central Andes can show a record as 
brilliant. Situated in that narrow neck 
of land which links together the conti- 
nents of North and South America, and 
washed on its shores by the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, none of them can 
hope to realize the success of its future. 
Possessing many natural advantages, its 
resources are great. Its coffee, excelled 
only by the celebrated Mocha bean, and 
its valuable cabinet- woods, are sought 
after in the great marts of the world. 
Its rubber, cocoa, sarsaparilla, vanilla, 
hides, and mother-of-pearl, find ready 
sale. Its mines and agricultural inter- 
ests are rich, and only need develop- 
ment. An interoceanic railroad must 
be built, and steam communication es- 
tablished between the Atlantic port of 
Limon and the United States, before the 
wealth of the republic can be realized. 
With a spirit of enterprise characteristic 
of the people, the government has inau- 
gurated the removal of these obstacles 
to its progress. It has borrowed mon- 
ey from English houses, where its cred- 
it is good, and invited competition for 
the great work of its regeneration. The 
necessity of a railroad has for years oc- 
cupied the attention of the people. The 
exportation of its products to California, 
and to England and Germany, across 
the isthmus or round Cape Horn, has 
involved expense and loss of time, and 
with such facilities for more speedy com- 
munication with the world at her dispo- 
sal, every effort has been made to inau- 
gurate the work. Honduras commenced 
the building of a railroad. Nicaragua 
cherishes the idea of an interoceanic 
canal, but the revolutionary spirit of 
these countries, and a lack of means 
and credit, bids fair to forever clog these 
worthy objects. In this respect, Costa 
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Rica has the advantage. It sees at no 
distant future the tide of the California 
trade turned across its territory, and the 
route will possess advantages and attrac- 
tions enough over the isthmus transit to 
secure for it the decided preference of 
travelers. Besides the advantage to 
Costa Rica of a port on the Atlantic, 
the United States would derive positive 
benefit in diverting to its markets the 
entire coffee-crop, of which it now re- 
ceives but thirty per cent. The addi- 
tional advantage of the removal of the 
tax on coffee will be certain to se- 
cure this result. The crop this year 
will reach 300,000 quintals (30,000,000 
pounds). 

From San José, which lies almost in 
the centre of the republic, to the Atlan- 
tic Coast, the country is a wild jungle, 
but the difficulties to be overcome in the 
construction of a railroad are not great. 
In 1860, General Meagher received con- 
cessions to connect these points—a dis- 
tancé of 108 miles—but the civil war 


breaking out, he returned to the United 


States. In 1867, General Frémont re- 
ceived the contract for $12,000,000, but 
for some reason the work was never com- 
menced by him. A Mr. Riley was the 
next to undertake it, with a similar re- 
sult, having expended $25,000 on explo- 
rations and preliminary surveys. War- 
ing Brothers, of London, sent an agent 
to Costa Rica with $50,000, as a guar- 
antee that they would do the work for 
the same price, but the agent arrived 
after the government had undergone a 
change, and he received no encourage- 
ment from the party in power. It re- 
mained for Mr. Henry Meiggs, the “rail- 
road king of South America,” to carry 
out the project. In July, 1871, that 
gentleman signed the contract with 
the duly accredited minister of Costa 
Rica, in the city of Lima, for £1,600,000 
sterling, and his nephew, Henry Meiggs 
Keith, Esq., was appointed to its direc- 
tion. No one, knowing the executive 
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abilities and energy with which Mr. 
Keith pushed the construction of the 
Peruvian railroads under his superin- 
tendence, could doubt that the Costa 
Rica road would be vigorously prose- 
cuted to completion. Costa Ricans 
found their dreams of a railroad realiz- 
ed, for none could question the success of 
any project undertaken by Henry Meiggs. 
The rejoicing was great. 

In October, 1871, Mr. Keith and a 
corps of officers arrived at San José, 
and were received by the President and 
his ministers. Every demonstration of 
welcome was made for them. He and 
his party were feasted and entertained 
in the most lavish manner. No time 
was lost in organizing. The first ground 
was broken at Alajuela amidst popular 
rejoicing, and the first practical step 
thus taken to connect the capital with 
the Atlantic. The fifteen miles of road 
intervening between Alajuela and San 
José was an addition to the original con- 


tract, which provided that San José 
should be the initial point of the road. 
The highest bridge on the line is that 


over the Virilla River. It is an iron- 
deck structure, resting on piers of solid 
masonry, 138 feet above the water, and 
130 feet between its massive stone abut- 
ments. The next obstruction is offered 
by the Rio Torres, over which a heavy 
stone culvert is built, upon which 21,000 
cubic yards of earth are being piled by 
250 men, to bring the road-bed to the 
proper grade. This was finished in Oc- 
tober, 1872, when the first engine ran 
from Alajuela to the capital. 

The surveyed line passes over a re- 
gion of country heretofore known but to 
a few daring men, who plunged into the 
depths of the forest-thickets and through 
the rugged mountains, inspired by love 
of adventure, or hope of gain in the un- 
discovered dorado. These immense for- 
ests have been seldom disturbed by the 
echo of a White man’s voice, until now. 
A trail is cut through, and railroad pio- 
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neers are clearing the path of the obsta- 
cles which Nature has thrown in the way. 
The ride from the Atlantic to the capi- 
tal is fraught with great hardship, and is 
accomplished on a mule, the only animal 
capable of enduring it in the winter sea- 
son. Improvements in the shape of sta- 
tions, where rest and food can be obtain- 
ed, have obviated to a very great extent 
the difficulties and fatigue of the jour- 
ney. 

The contract provides for the comple- 
tion of the road in three years from Sep- 
tember, 1871. In the meantime, the ex- 
tension to the Pacific—a distance of sev- 
enty-five miles—is under consideration. 
The road will be narrow-gauge, the bed 
to be eleven feet wide. Bridges and vi- 
aducts are being constructed of iron or 
stone, as the character of the location 
requires. The road will pass through 
the principal cities in the heart of the 
republic, and the rolling-stock is of 
American manufacture. All employés 
subject to military service are exempt 
by law, while working on the line. Goods 
landed for the use of the railroad are free 
from import duties, and every possible 
facility is offered by the government to 
accomplish the undertaking. Both par- 
ties to the compact seem to be earnest 
in their endeavors to build the road, and 
lend fresh impetus to the enterprises of 
the country. At Port Limon a construc- 
tion-train has been in operation some 
months, and, in the face of many diffi- 
culties, satisfactory progress is made in 
clearing the woods. 

As an item of interest, I will mention 
the cost of transportation of the boiler 
of the first engine in operation in the in- 
terior, from Punta Arenas to Alajuela. 
The freight alone amounted to $3,000. 
It made the transit of the mountains on 
wheels in fourteen days, with the aid of 
a team of forty oxen and twenty-five 
men. In coming down the mountain- 
sides, the oxen were backed slowly, the 
ponderous load being guided by the men. 
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Having a railroad, the spirit of Costa 
_ Rican progress demands the coloniza- 
tion of the province of Talamanca, 2,000 
square miles in extent, lying to the south- 
ward of Port Limon, and inhabited by 
several thousand Indians. They hold 
as little intercourse 2s possible with any- 
one speaking the Spanish language, and 
enjoy, in their own way, the wealth of 
the mineral and agricultural lands of 
the province, disturbed by comparatively 
few intruders. In the palmy days of the 
Spaniards, rich harvests were reaped 
from the gold-mines of Talamanca; but 
with that spirit of tyranny so character- 
istic of the Latin race, the Indians were 
so brutally treated when opportunity of- 
fered for the vain display of authority, 
that, in obedience to the promptings of 
the first law of Nature, they rose and 
massacred those of their oppressors who 
had the temerity to remain. The Span- 
iards fled, and the Indians erased every 
trace of the richest mines, and effectual 
ly sealed their territory against all com- 


ers who were not willing to run the 
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somewhat precarious risk of existence 
among them. 

Of late years, Talamanca is becoming 
more settled by Costa Ricans, and there 
is room for thousands of families, and 
fields for enterprises of incalculable 
wealth. The government has encour- 
aged the formation of a company, with 
Mr. Keith as president, for the coloni- 
zation of this rich province. An agent 
has been sent to England, the great 
money market of the Spanish American 
republics, to effect a loan of £1,000,000 
sterling for the object in view, and news 
has been received that he has succeeded 
in procuring it. The prospectus prom- 
ises to furnish colonists with food, shel- 
ter, and tools to sustain them in clear- 
ing lands and prospecting for the first 
year, after which it is expected that they 
will be able to sustain themselves. This 
can not fail to be an incentive to the 
emigrants of all countries to court the 
smiles of Fortune in the balmy atmos- 
phere, and under the bright sun, of this 
“Switzerland of the Tropics.” 





ULTRAWA.—No. V. 


THE RELICS. 


ABRIEL AMBROSE, whom we 
? have hitherto styled the leader of 
the Ultrawans, but whose recognized title 
among them is simply Senior Ambrose, 
has been lingering at the sea-side, upon 
affairs of consequence. We left him on 
the lookout foran approaching ship, from 
which vessel two odd-looking passengers 
have comeashore. The new-comers are 
an aged man and wife, carrying a rusty- 
looking portmanteau, which they handle 
with such nervous care, as to suggest that 
it may contain something more valuable 
than their plain wardrobe. Instead of 
plunging, as emigrants are apt to do, 
into the turbid seethings of the city, this 


quaint couple land upon the Bay Coast 
bank, and halt until Senior Ambrose ap- 
proaches them— making sure of him, 
by certain signs of gesture, and the ex- 
change of one or two pass-words, much 
the same in sound as those which, on a 
former occasion, fell from the lips of 
“The Lady Triddles.” 

There can be no mistaking the hearty 
greeting which Senior Ambrose bestows 
upon these strangers. Proceeding, at 
once, to take from the queer - looking 
valise a small ebony casket, mounted 
with gold—the hinges and lock being of 
some cut stone or crystal—and a canvas 
roll, they surrender both to him. Am- 
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brose takes them carefully, and commits 
the aged couple to the hospitality of his 
attendants, Ledson and Peter, with in- 
structions to be ready to escort them to 
Ultrawa on the next day but one; as- 
signing them temporary quarters at the 
Long-Shore Tavern, which is used to 
entertaining foreigners of every fashion. 
Gabriel Ambrose, who by this time has 
his favorite haunts in the solitudes around 
Bay Coast, makes his way rapidly to a 
little clump of thick-set cedars, bending 
above the water, in a cove, or a point 
where the shore curves covertly; and, 
concealed in a nook between the trees, 
opens the miniature cabinet. 

Some clue to these proceedings will 
be found in the following fragments of 
letters, which appear to have formed 
part of a correspondence, covering a 
space of two years, between Gabriel 
Ambrose, the senior Ultrawan on this 
side of the Atlantic, and Victor Arnulf, 
evidently the patriarch of the society 
abroad, who is still resident in Switzer- 
land. The fragments, in their detached 
form, are rendered literally, with the ex- 
ception of odd words here or there in- 
terspersing them, which, as remarked in 
an earlier chapter, appear to be arbitrary 
signals, or Ultrawan watch - words, and 
belong to no known tongue: 


LETTERS.—NO. I. 
Gabriel Ambrose to Victor Arnulf. 


“ULTRAWA, America. 

“SENIOR REVERED—The settlement 
was happily effected. The site select- 
ed by our learned Lonbergh has been 
verified. He who, alone of our philoso- 
phers, has traced the actual relations be- 
tween astronomic and geologic facts, 
measured the distance over sea and 
land to the preciseness even of rods 
and feet. Landing in safety, we passed 
quickly and at intervals, as straggling 
peasants, into the adjacent villages; 
thence, frequently by night, we betook 
ourselves, a few at a time, to this very 
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Eden. The settlement occupied us 
eighteen months. Protected by obscur- 
ity, our tools and treasures were min- 
gled with common implements, and 
readily conveyed in small portable box- 
es. We have realized all. 

“Already our scientific researches 
have been rewarded. Our lenses pene- 
trate substances previously supposed to 
be opaque. Our achromats have been 
able to perceive the billows upon star- 
beaches. Elixirs have been concocted 
from the bark of the . . . . and the in- 
ner cuticle of the leaf of the common 
maple, which neutralize sundry distem- 
pers. The pulverized .... proves to 
be a safe antidote against venom poi- 
sons. I myself incline to the belief that 
the same powder will extinguish the ra- 
bies in any dumb creature; but there 
has no case occurred, hitherto, for that 
experiment. 

“ All the brotherhood remain vigorous 
And joyful in the harmony. Blessing to 
the home mountains ! 

“ Adieu.” 


NO. II. 
Victor Arnulf to Gabriel Ambrose. 


“AUF...., Switzerland. 

“CHERISHED SON AND HELPER— 
Go forward! Allis well. We wait un- 
til the vision reappears, and the voice di- 
rects the further march, by detachments 
from your number, westward round the 
world. That is to occur, according to 
instructions handed down to us, ‘when 
the child shall cease to grow, and when 
the lost is found.’ Meantime, even the 
ordinary researches of the outer world 
have kept pace, after their pattern. Veg- 
etables once dreaded as deadly poisons, 
are staple of the public markets. Sub- 
tile vapors annihilate pain. Electric 
forces carry words under the sea—over 
the land. 

“Hold ye the advance. The close of 
creation’s travail is at hand. 

“ Farewell.” 
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NO. III. 

Gabriel Ambrose to Victor Arnulf. 

“ ULTRAWA, America. 

“The voice verifies the vision. Viva 
reveals the voice. Already the lesser 
creatures recognize and love the return- 
ing herald of their rights. Surely Mes- 
siah’s coming, and the dawn of glory can 
not be very long postponed. The “ear- 
nest expectation of the creature” is ap- 
parent. 

“We had experienced some suspense, 
since, notwithstanding the child’s spirit- 
ual beauty, and the signs that attended 
her birthday, her childhood did not cease 
to grow, and we supposed that growth 
might end only with maturity. Her voice, 
for a time, was altogether lacking. The 
event, however, transpired thus: 

“ A wounded bird, stricken by some 
chance- shot in the distance, came whir- 
ring hitherward, and fell at our feet. The 
child caught it up in a caress, held it 
nestling to her bosom until it seemed to 
recover strength, and then, placing it up- 


on her outspread palm, watched it, with 
eyes alternately kindling and brimming, 
until, presently, the birdling plumed its 
wings, and, flying slowly through the 
shrubbery, began to sing. Then Viva’s 
voice awoke, rendering the same notes 


in nobler strain. The tone was sweet 
and flute-like in our ears; but its power 
pervaded the entire hamlet, and those 
who happened to be on the outskirts felt 
it as clearly as those who were near. 
From that hour, Viva has ceased to be a 
child, or to exhibit any bodily growth. 
Most of her time is spent in the forest, 
her pathway encircled by living creatures 
—the shyest and the wildest appearing 
alike to be fond of her. 

“ But the remainder of the legendary 
instruction is by no means clear: ‘When 
the lost shall be found!’ Explain it, if 
you can. Of late, Viva has appeared 
pensive and absorbed. More than once 
she has exclaimed: ‘Find the lost.’ 
She narrates to us a dream—if it were 
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a dream—and describing our old Auf... 
landscape accurately, she describes next 
the Narrows where we landed, and indi- 
cates a particular spot, saying, with tear- 
ful eyes: ‘There find the lost.’ I go 
thither. Nevertheless, we lost nothing 
there —neither treasure nor any of our 
number. 

“Latterly, in a dream from which she 
started, or in a somnambulistic vision, 
she cried out: ‘The blood is washed 
away. The two make one. The lost 
will be found.’ I was about to add that 
she wept. But she does not weep; only 
her brow becomes red, like fire. Her 
eye droops to a deep shade ; her lip quiv- 
ers, and she sits listlessly. Presently, 
she resumed: ‘By those who know it 
not it shall be found !’—and burst into 
a caroling so buoyant, that it sounded 
even as the chimes of Christmas eve. 

** Beloved Senior, have you any trace 
in the archives of our society which may 
explain what has been lost? 

“ Farewell.” 


NO. IV. 
Victor Arnulf to Gabriel Ambrose. 


AUF...., Switzerland. 

“ T have searched, and communicating 
what I learn, will afterward send the 
relics that may explain the rest. This 
letter goes by the hands of a voyager 
who visits Sandy Hook, who will post 
it, as directed, in case of your absence, 
to ‘Mr. Peter Hunter, Morford.’ 

“ Our annals I have explored. Our 
first founder—Andreas—was born in the 
tragedy which darkened this town so 
many years ago. It was this: 

“ Arthur Monard and Jules Monard 
were twin - brothers, who from childhood 
had shared life and love together. When 
they grew to manhood, at the age of 
twenty-two, alas! they fell separately 
in love with Celeste Ranier. Had they 
together met her, it had been otherwise 
—they had learned that love is gener- 
osity. Or, had there been for heratwin- 
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sister, their twinhood had remained. As 
it occurred, however, each met her in a 
different place. Each chose her as for 
self, not knowing one another’s heart. 
Celeste chose Arthur as a lover—Jules 
merely as abrother. Arthur and Celeste 
were soon married. Jules strove to rule 
his will, in duty to them both, and might 
so have done, but that Arthur’s happi- 
ness was proud, and his overbearing 
manner, in his ecstacy, wounded Jules 
at heart. Sudden severance was sharp, 
in proportion to their previous unity. In 
hot blood, Jules stabbed his brother — 
not with murder in his heart, but with 
ungovernable passion. None the less 
blood stained his soul. Arthur breath- 
ing his last, Celeste soon followed him, 
after having given birth to a son. 

“While Celeste lay dying, Jules knelt 
by her couch, imploring pardon. This 
she granted; predicting first the baneful 
destiny that should divide the household, 
and the restoration of the two in one, 
after generations. And upon his bowed 
head she uttered that mystic malison and 
benison ; ‘Blood in the line—a bloody 
end, and undesigned and undeserved, 
to each first-born, and all by woman’s 
faithfulness, or woman’s faithlessness, 
until the twinhood shall rejoin, and the 
child be born and cease to grow. And 
there shall be no more curse.’ 

“‘ The attendants, as usual, considered 
her delirious. Upon her babe, uncon- 
scious as he was, she laid a charge: ‘Go 
forth, child, into the forest. Study na- 
ture. At length I will meet thee there. 
Heal thou the feeble creatures. Teach 
men to shed no more blood of bird or 
beast. Nature shall then tell thee se- 
crets, before the day of the coming Lord.’ 

“ This babe afterward became the for- 
ester, our father Andreas. He would 
take no surname. He became a philos- 
opher in the wilds ; a friend of the dumb 
creatures. His career you know. It 
was in the rocky gorge that a sybil met 
him, whom he accredited to be Celeste, 
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his mother, and who taught him much. 
His neighbors said it was a magnetic 
dream. We have not relied upon the 
mode of derivation, but on the facts de- 
rived. 

“ As I have tracked the career of the 
other branch, Jules, marrying some year's 
later, fell in a duel. His first-born son, 
in his twenty-first year, was killed by a 
soldier of his own command, who, lying 
in wait for a villain whom he suspected 
of dishonoring his wife, was misdirected, 
and fell upon his commander and friend. 
His son, Pierre Monard, lived to be 
aged, but late in life was assassinated 


‘by a robber, who sought his money, and 


was introduced into the house by the 
connivance of a servant-girl, whose lover 
he was. Meantime, his son, Felix, en- 
tered the army of Great Britain, and was 
supposed to have perished in the war 
upon the American coast. But the aged 
Janschill and his wife affirm that it did 
not so end. They claim, that upon the 
tidings of the death of his father, Pierre 
Monard, word was sent to Felix, and that 
he returned; remaining until the property 
could be arranged, and leaving in their 
custody (Janschill was steward of Pierre 
Monard) a casket, with strict charge to 
guard it until they should hear from him 
again, which, it appears, they never did. 

“ These relics, the aged couple, who 
were then in life’s prime, have retained 
reverently ever since, unwilling either to 
part with them or to open them. Long 
since, however, they became members of 
our brotherhood ; and learning from my- 
self your questions, they come to you, 
hoping not only to find rest in the fresh 
groves of Ultrawa, but, at the same time, 
to serve the ancestral line. 

“ Amban! Aschremaddelinden! Am- 
ban! The light shine always upon UI- 
trawa. Adieu!” 


Here the letters end. 


The old DeLissey Place is vacant and 
dark for the time, of which fact some 
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parties are aware, to their great gratifi- 
cation. Immediately after the burglary, 
before described, Miss Jenny Perley 
had, as she put it, “penned a missive 
with a homeward plume”—which meant, 
being translated, that she had written 
word to her parents in Pennsylvania 
that she was coming home, and going to 
bring her own darling Calla with her, 
to return her visit. Conrad had, there- 
upon, concluded to make the trip as 
well, and, taking his servants with him, 
establish a temporary household in a fur- 
nished cottage, on the bank of the Del- 
aware, where they might have a little 
change of scene and air; the vicinity of 
Morford being in much esteem as a place 
for summer-visitors. In truth, this was 
so well known, and the air was so very 
invigorating, that Arthur Ranier, known 
as “father’s friend,” had felt the value 
of it, and had written to John Bendleton 
to join him in an excursion for a week 
or so, in that immediate vicinity. The 
housekeeper and Franz being requisite 


in Conrad’s plans, the old DeLissey 
Place is left once more to brood upon 


the past. Well is it, that, by this ar- 
rangement, the family of Conrad are in 
blissful ignorance of a harrowing spec- 
tacle. 

Bay Coast is wrapped in the dead 
dark of the darkest night. If “the 
darkest hour is just before day,” day 
should dawn now, at one A.M., for, at 
midnight, the very glimmer of the land- 
scape has gone out like a feeble lamp in 
a bed-chamber. 

Protuberant hills and jutting trees oft- 
en take the place of luminaries, and, by 
adjusting spaces, so make darkness vis- 
ible as to guide us negatively. And it 
is much better to be guided negatively 
than to go utterly without guidance. 
Landscape outlines serve for tapers, 
as in the darkest ages certain loom- 
ing traditions and cumbrous institutions 
dimly clove the blackness, and helped 
mankind to feel their way. 
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This night, however, the whole village 
of Bay Coast is, as it were, blotted out. 
The very rain, coming down loiteringly 
in sullen mist, thickens the gloom, and 
distorts everything which might assist 
one’s reckoning. Honest villagers have 
drawn coverlids more snugly, and eyelids 
more tightly. The drenched and droop- 
ing atmosphere, like an opiate, steeps 
the whole town in deeper slumber. 
Charger, the timid, is snoring so thun- 
derously, that to hear him would inspire 
you with the dread thought, If thus vio- 
lent he be when asleep, what would it 
be to encounter waking Charger? Cad- 
dington has, in his dreams, sold a yoke 
or so of steers, and confusedly wants 
them back. Even Farmer Beggs’ win- 
dow, where a late candle often burns, 
has gone dark to-night. 

The only glimmer steals from under 
the door of the deserted Negro barracks, 
behind the old DeLissey Place. And 
that is fitful, for it is the flash of a dark- 
lantern, when the slide is being adjusted. 
There is a group of men within that old 
caboose who know what it is to keep 
quiet—all but their guide and spy, 
our former acquaintance, Teun Larkin, 
whom they give to understand that they 
can keep him quiet, now, or occasion 
him to “forever after hold his peace,” 
for the same reason as at the wedding- 
service —namely, that there will be no 
more chance to speak, only that his si- 
lence would be more appalling. 

Teun, however, is not to be crammed 
through a window-frame, this time. He 
is to act the humble part of outside sen- 
tinel; and, quick to take alarm, he may 
be relied upon to give it. Porkenbush 
is not present in this business. He 
“don’t mind crackin’ a crib, but he 
ain’t a-goin’ to fool with no blarsted 
bodies. None of your underground 
wenturs for him. Not afore his time 
comes; not as he knows on. He ain’t 
no mole, neither ain’t he no aingle.” 

Case is here, stolidand sneerful. He'd 
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“as lieves dig ground in one place as 
*nuther for money. It’s nothin’ but 
what them miners does, anyhow.” Yet, 
strange to say, Case is at heart super- 
stitious; while Porkenbush, if he did 
meet a ghost, would be sure to wink at 
him, and ask him to take a drink. So 
little do men know themselves. 

The principal actors to-night are three 
young men, whose shaggy overcoats and 
heavy boots are evidently employed as 
a disguise, and their flinging manner and 
slinging gait bespeak a professional fa- 
miliarity with the subject. Two of them 
are medical students from a neighboring 
college, honestly intent on science. The 
third claims to be also a student of med- 
icine, in that way engaging them in this 
enterprise. 

To let the reader into the secret, in 
advance, however, this young gent, by 
the name of Jarker, is an underling 
clerk of Whample’s, eking out his liv- 
ing by copying some of Whample’s le- 
gal-cap, and even more extensively by 
copying some of Whample’s illegal ways. 

It has been made his business to in- 
form these festive Esculapians that a 
remarkable subject awaits the dissecting 
scalpel—a case of singular decease, 
which, he leads them to suppose, has 
just occurred, and by no means a body 
that had been buried eighteen years. 

Jarker, however, knows what he is 
about. His instructions are to secure 
a parchment, supposed to be there in- 
terred, and make the best of his way to 
head - quarters, leaving his companions 
to their own discoveries. 

At one o’clock, they proceed noise- 
lessly to the little cemetery, which lies 
at the foot of the hill. 

A huge willow -tree occupies the fore- 
ground, curtaining, with its long stream- 
ers, a number of the graves. In one 
front corner rises a monumental shaft, 
while in the other stands an oblong 
cenotaph of gray marble. These two 
objects block the rest of the yard from 
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the roadside, while toward the rear the 
ground is slightly descending, so that 
the nook which these invaders seek is 
almost hidden from observation, even 
when you enter the front gate. 

A light wagon, which had been stand- 
ing apart under a tree, is now led to the 
rear of the inclosure, and closely drawn 
up along the fence, from which a board 
or two has been wrenched, and through 
this gap the four men creep noiselessly, 
leaving Teun crouched on the ground, 
to watch the horse and report any pass- 
ers. Unlumbering a bag of tools and 
ropes, which he had carried on his back, 
Case begins to dig, with easy muscle; the 
ground, soft and loamy, yielding readily 
to his shovel, which he plies almost with- 
out interruption ; each of the young men 
taking turn to aid him. 

They have dug briskly for two hours, 
without a sound, except the slight threep 
of the shovel, and the soft plump of the 
mold upon the grave-side, and are al- 
most three-fourths of the way down, 
when Teun gives a rap with his knuck- 
les upon the fence, which is the concert- 
ed warning. Immediately all prostrate 
themselves on the ground, except Case, 
who takes advantage of this movement 
to draw his breath, wipe his brow, and 
drain his flask, in nowise discomposed. 
It is only a late wagoner, jogging down 
the road, whose thoughts of church-yard 
stirs, if he entertain any such, take no 
shape like this. He passes on and out 
of sight, and the diggers redouble their 
efforts. 

Silence and darkness! The moon, in 
its last quarter, glances upon them for a 
few seconds through the haze, letting its 
pale ray slant upon the cenotaph, where 
one could almost read these lines in very 
admonition of the hour: 

**Sleep on thy couch ; 
The world’s night weeps, 
The heavens’ morning glows ; 


Take thou thy rest. 
Sleep, sleeper, sleep!” 


Surplus rain-drops, that had been col- 
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lecting in plashes on the scantlings, and 
-in grooves of old tombstones defaced by 
the tooth of time, and in clusters on the 
willow-leaves, now drop in beads. A 
single whisper of the wind comes back 
to give alarm, or shed one more sigh 
above the dead ; and at its kissing breath 
the willowy armlets stir, as in assent— 
seeming to say, “We wait for thy re- 
turn, to wave once more.” Then the 
church-yard settles down again to gloom, 
and the blackness drops its pall to hide 
the scene. 

The relentless spade has done its 
work, at length. “A grave of unusual 
depth,” whispers one young student to 
Jarker, who moves uneasily, but offers 
no reply. 

The next touch of the shovel or stroke 
of the pick should reach the coffin, with 
its outer box. 

There is no box there, however, nor 
any coffin, nor any trace of one, nor any 
dead body, nor any fragment of a skele- 
ton. Pure, soft, fresh earth, ready for veg- 
etation, like a garden-bed in spring, and 
so fine, that one looking at it would feel 
quite sure that what would come up would 
be bright flowers. But nocoffin, nortrace 
of any death, or any dead thing. Thead- 
venturous students stand at a loss, and, 
to tell the truth, wonder if they have not 
mistaken the spot. Jarker, in a dazed way, 
tries to fulfill instructions, looking about 
him for some packet, or shred of pack- 
et. But Jarker finds nothing. Case, 
alone, keeps his wits about him,.and, in 
fact, feels all the more emboldened be- 
cause there is no sign of sepulture, or 
trace of grim mortality, at hand. His 
eyes alight on a worn morocco wrapping 
—looking more like a piece of tattered 
bark, or brown, dry leafage, such as may 
have been swept over the brink by the 
gushes of the rain—lying half-way un- 
der his spade. By a dexterous turn of 
that implement, he covers this complete- 
ly, and stands holding it there, with bat- 
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ed breath; for he has seen the gleam of 
something golden. 

Turning his back adroitly, while the 
others are at a loss, he quickly stoops, 
and thrusts the little brown roll into his 
pocket; contriving to open its frayed 
edges so far with his fingers as to feel 
that it contains a seal-riny, for one thing, 
and for another, a flat stone, cut or en- 
graved, and about the size of a silver 
dollar. 

Case can not resist the temptation, 
when the others are not looking, to slip 
back the slide of the dark-lantern, which 
had been closed, and, holding the treas- 
ure-trove in the palm of his hand, gaze 
upon it with satisfaction. But it turns 
his greedy gaze to a stare of affright. It 
flashes so in his palm, that it seems to 
him to quiver as if about to blaze upon 


them all. It dances like a sunbeam in 
his eyes. He almost thinks it burns his 
hand. 


Thrusting it into his side-pocket again, 
he turns to the others, who are lost in 
irresolute consultation. 

At this moment occurs a phenomenon 
with which observers of Nature’s night- 
side moods are familiar. 

In a trice, the silence gives place to 
a host of minor sounds, that appear to 
break out together, although it is not 
clear why they should. 

The stillness, which had been every- 
where pervasive, is broken everywhere 
by a concert of action. Electric pulses 
throb; the firmament flushes prema- 
turely with a presentiment of light. 

A momentary gust gives signal. Rain- 
drops come in sidelong wash. Leaves 
quiver and shake. Boughs shudder and 
creak. Dogs bark at each point of the 
compass, with contagious fright or frenzy. 
Fowls fidget upon their perches. On 
the sea-rocks, waves break hoarsely ; 
and receding, prowl about, sprawling on 
the marge —marking their way with the 
froth of their passion. A water - fowl 
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seizes the instant to flap out to sea, with 
wild scream. Ina hollow tree, on a hill 
hard by, an owl hoots, morosely, one 
melancholy note. The elements are dis- 
turbed in each department; Nature ad- 
monishing her sleeping creatures that 
earth has no perfect rest—then suffer- 
ing them to drowse again; but not 
again to sleep profoundly. The mag- 
netic wave is ruffled at every ripple ; 
and creaturehood, disquieted, rocks lan- 
guidly to the impulse—like a boat at 
anchor swung by the swell from a pass- 
ing keel. 

Our culprits deem the earth-forces 
aroused against them by the earth-spirit. 
For the first time, they are sensible of 
the moral hideousness of their attempt. 
Their animal spirits being spent by sleep- 
lessness and toil, their imaginations are 
startled the more vividly. 

In that way our cool sense can ex- 
plain such phenomena. 

To them, however, it is, as Case af- 
terward described it, incoherently, when 
he could be brought to speak of it at all: 
“We heerd sounds away up in the 
air; then kem flashes, same as some- 
body was kerryin’ of a lantern acrost 
the hull floor of the berryin’ ground. 
All to oncet the big bell in the church- 
steeple gev a single tall- stroke —low 
and long —like there was goin’ to be a 
funeral. D’reckly after, i heerd a child’s 
voice singin’; ’twas either a child’s voice 
or su’thin’ or ’nuther; it sounded a 
leetle like Jim Ward’s playin’ on the 
seraphine, in the singin’- seats; but enny- 
ways, it was kin’ o’ shoutin’ and larfin’; 
callin’ out to somebody, as if it sed, 
‘Got ’em now; got’em!’ I stood all 
that ’ere fus’ rate. I stuck it out best 
of the lot—the others was a-shakin’ like 
the agur, and a-gogglin’ their eyes out of 
their blame heads. I say, I stuck it out 
ontil there kem a voice a-whisperin’ my 
own name right into myear. It was that 


’ere knocked me fiat, an’ keeled me over.” 
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And “flat” he most certainly had been 
knocked. Case, the sturdy bully, was 
seen to give one bound, heard to utter 
one gurgling groan, and then lay on his 
face in a swoon. 

. Thereupon ensues a scene which would 
baffle description by the pen of a more 
graphic chronicler than the present. 

Teun screeches, as none but Teun 
can screech. Up to the last moment, 
Teun had been too much in awe of Case 
and his threats to fear much else, be- 
sides being comfortably stationed near 
the road. But, at sight of Case’s burly 
body lying prone, he sets up ayell, which 
it may be hoped has never been surpass- 
ed, and shall never again be equaled. 
Reckless of detection now, he fairly 
courts it, bawling out “murder!” and 
“help!” without distinctly specifying 
whether he wants somebody to murder 
him, or merely somebody to help him to 
commit murder. Hescreams as heruns, 
scampering to the sound, and escapes 
danger by flying into it and through it. 
For, before any one has time to stop him, 
he passes out of sight, with his unearthly 
noise, and plunges, head - foremost, un- 
der the bed-clothes of the garret at 
home. 

The dapper devotees of science also 
disappear—horse, wagon, and human 
forms fairly melting out in the fog. 

Jarker, as it turns out, has had a smart 
nag for his own use, tethered in readi- 
ness. Exit Jarker. 

By this time, it is nearly four o’clock. 
Early risers areastir. The first to pass 
the grave-yard is a teamster, taking his 
horses from the pasture tothe plow. He 
catches a glimpse of the ground dis- 
turbed, and what appears to be a dead 
man, lying there ; and, without stopping 
to investigate, hurries to alarm the vil- 
lage. 

Bay Coasters, wild with excitement, 
make for the scene of the catastrophe. 

Job Toll, first ; he having already “sot 
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out to do the milkin’.” Mr. Toll is in 
a quandary, and protests to Aunt Ro- 
janna, who thrusts her head out of the 
window, clad still in a most remarkable 
nightcap: “This here business is wot 
comes of bringin’ that there hussy of a 
brindle cow onto the place, and havin’ 
to do the milkin’ on her at such a skeary 
time. But there’s one thing I say, that 
no one shan’t blame it onto me.” 

To all of which, Rojanna, gazing fix- 
edly into space, replies, with a single ex- 
pletive, by no means familiar to our 
ears, “ Ter-ry fir-my! ter-ry fir-my!”— 
an exclamation not quite applicable to 
the facts. 

The news arriving suddenly at Mrs. 
Charger’s, Harriet Amanda flings up the 
window-sash, and, in piercing notes, an- 
nounces, “ Fire!” 

Then, upon her mother’s demanding 
“Where’s the fire, Hattie? Hattie Man- 
die! I say, what’s a-fire?” that young 
person, catching the street din indis- 
tinctly, declares, “It’s the grave-yard— 
and it’s ’most burned down!” 

Failing to gratify her mother’s natu- 
ral curiosity, as to “Who could have 
gone and sot ¢at a-fire?” she proceeds 
to make a flurried toilet; while Charg- 
er himself remarks—very fitly, as one 
might suppose, under the circumstan- 
ces —“ Bodder to it! Don’t bodder!” 
—so rushing out of the house. 

Little Miss Plimley, living on the op- 
posite corner—with her hair aggravated 
to very torture, by curl-papers which 
can find no curls, but still clamp it like 
skewers stuck in a trussed fowl—goes 
about the house, “on hospitable thoughts 
intent,” declaring to the maid-of-all- 
work that “all they want is strong cof- 
fee, bilin’ hot.” (It might be good for 
some of them, in case she were more 
definite as to who “¢hey” are, or how 
this coffee shall be applied). “ Grand- 
mother always said, ‘Plenty of strong 
coffee, bilin’ hot ;’ and she kep’ the cof- 
fee-pot on the stove, grandmother did, 
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and always give it to them with milk, 
but sweeten to your likin’; and rash- 
ers—grandmother always said, ‘Have 
rashers ready,’ ever since the time when 
the soldiers were here; but mostly — 
strong coffee, bilin’ hot, and plenty, they 
want!” Miss Plimley evidently sup- 
poses, in her confusion, that this is a 
case of exhausted soldiers. “But for 
my part,” she adds, grandly, “I’m not 
going into any conniption fits, and I’m 
only too thankful that I’m not given to 
them fanegyrics, like that Georgiana 
Perk!” Which fling Miss Georgiana 
is even then deserving, for she has just 
gone off into hysterics. 

Caddington is roused. His wrath is 
up. In point of fact, Caddington is 
dangerous to somebody or something, 
if not to everything and everybody. 
Caddipgton demands of Mrs. Cadding- 
ton, “ What in thunder is this, then?— 
how long is this kind of thing going to 
last, then, eh?” Getting no answer, 
he vows that these proceedings are a 
disgrace to our country. ‘This must 
stop, Mrs. Caddington, I will let you 
know ¢hat/” He betakes himself to 
the road, slamming the door behind 
him. 

There is a group of men now at the 
gate, but they seem to find some diffi- 
culty in passing through it. Whether 
from excess of politeness, or from some 
other cause, they are inclined to make 
way for one another. 

Charger steps aside to let Cadding- 
ton go in before him. But Caddington 
thinks better of it, and slips back, put- 
ting Charger once more before him. “I 
ought, well, once, to have brought my 
gun. I'll go back for it!”—to what 
intent, nobody can perceive. Charger 
thinks that it would be “best not to 
bodder,” but to go and get the consta- 
ble. 

In the very midst of the confusion, 
the tramp of Cham is heard. Now, it 
appears to be a peculiarity of some per- 
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sons, that while they make anarchy 
when everything is mild and quiet, by 
sheer contrast they crush everything to 
quiet when there is disorder. 

Cham bursts through the gate, push- 
ing Charger before him, and drags Job 
Toll after him; interlinking his arm in 
a style of irresistible friendship. He 
is joined by the broad form of Farmer 
Begg, who holds a guasi magistracy. 
The rest readily follow. 

What is that lying on the ground be- 
fore them? A dead body, to be buried? 
or a felon to be captured ? 

It is none but Case — poor, stricken 
Case! who will henceforth be dazed, 
and subject to occasional spells and 
spasms. 

Cham lifts him tenderly. Something 
of the corpse there is, unquestionably, in 
his look; something, also, of the crim- 
inal. He totters to his feet by help, and 


a little brandy revives him. But he can 
give them no connected account of him- 


self at present. 

Here is the grave profaned; but in 
the sudden scramble of the fright and 
flight, much of the piled earth has fallen 
in; so that what with the spade lying 
there, and the ropes unused, and what 
with the smooth appearance of the 
ground, that had replaced itself half- 
way to the surface, the general impres- 
sion is conveyed, that the body-snatch- 
ers had been terrified before they had 
got half through their work, and had fled 
incontinently even before they had gone 
far enough actually to profane the sleep- 
er’s couch ofdeath. Acting on this con- 
viction, Cham and his assistants rapidly 
but reverently shovel in the dislodged 
dust, readjust the mound, close the bro- 
ken fence, and then retire by the front 
gate. 

Case accompanies them—partly as a 
patient, and partly as a prisoner —and 
has quarters assigned him at the Long- 
Shore Tavern, till he shall fully come to 
himself. 
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Some insist that he must have appear- 
ed there to resist the robbers, “or why 
should they have knocked him down?” 
Others wonder if he be not some victim 
whom the robbers meant to murder and 
then bury; while others, still, shrewdly 
suspect the facts to be as they are. 

But when the villagers have retired 
for their breakfast, and the like, Peter— 
that is— Hunter, who, with Ledson, is 
preparing to start homeward on the mor- 
row, comes into the room where Case 
reclines heavily, looks at him searching- 
ly, and stands amazed. 

He has recognized his early playmate, 
his old antagonist—Case Veck, the hus- 
band of Sally Veck ; who, ever since her 
repudiation of him, has been a fugitive 
and vagabond—now a sailor, now a loaf- 
er, now a rogue—of late years, only a 
tool of criminals. 

“ Why it is—that is—Case!” says Pe- 
ter. “Floored—that is—once! Floor- 
ed—that is—nowagin! This business 
beats—that is—my cocoa-nut! Case— 
that is— Vick! Out—that is—here! 
Well, I never—that is—did!” 

The knot of men, in conclave, agree 
upon a town-meeting, since they can not 
have a coroner’s inquest conveniently ; 
the report of which town - meeting, as it 
appeared in the Bay Coast Enterprise 
and Herald of Humanity, together with 
all and sundry, the comments of that 
paper upon local matters and upon the 
universe generally, are unavoidably de- 
layed. 

Case, aroused from his lethargy, sees 
Peter bending over him, and, faintly rec- 
ognizing him, either fancies himself back 
in his childhood’s home, or else supposes 
himself to be near his end, for, without 
previous salutation, or exhibiting any 
surprise, he suddenly murmurs: “ Pete 
—here, Pete—give that to my old Sal, 
and tell her to find out them as it be- 
longs to, and give it back. I say, Pete! 
it come to me from that child that whis- 
pered my own name right into my ear. 
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Here! Give it to Sel Vick, I tell you.” delicacy which is very apt to mark rude, 

Peter, deeming the brown relic, wrap- primitive natures such as his, neither 
ped and enveloped as it was, some trum- looks at it, nor suffers it to see the light, 
pery purse, perhaps containing a trifle of but puts it carefully away, murmuring to 
money, and respecting the delirium of himself, “No one must touch this ’ere, 
his old neighbor, takes it, and, with that but Sal—that is—Elten.” 





AFTER THE WINTER RAIN. 


After the winter rain, 

Sing, robin! —sing, swallow! 
Grasses are in the lane, 

Buds and flowers will follow. 


Woods shall ring, blithe and gay, 
With bird - trill and twitter, 

Though the sky weep to-day, 
And the winds are bifter. 


Though deep call unto deep 
As calls the thunder, 

And white the billows leap 
The tempest under ; 


Softly the waves shall come 
Up the long, bright beaches, 

With dainty flowers of foam 
And tenderest speeches. 


* * 7 * * 


After the wintry pain, 
And the long, long sorrow, 
Sing, heart! — for thee again 
Joy comes with the morrow. 
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THE JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 


PETITION was recently sent to 
A the University of California for 
the signatures of the professors, and of 
other persons interested in the promo- 
tion of public education, requesting of 
Congress that the fund now held by the 
Government of the United States, under 
the name of the Japanese Indemnity 
Fund, be returned to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, either without any condition, 
or with a specific appropriation to some 
educational object. 

Copies of the same petition have been 
distributed among the presidents of col- 
leges and the State superintendents of 
schools throughout the country; and it 
is confidently believed that their signa- 
tures and influence will arrest the atten- 
tion of Congress to a proposal which 
has certainly strong claims to the appro- 
bation of the national legislature. 

The language of the petition is as fol- 
lows: 


“To the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled : 


“The undersigned would respectfully 
represent, that there is a large sum of 
money subject to your disposition, and 
not yet appropriated, derived from Ja- 
pan, under such circumstances that it 
would be unbecoming the character of 
the United States, as a just and gener- 
ous people, to make use of it for the or- 
dinary purposes of the Government. 
While there may be difficulties in the 
way of returning it directly to that gov- 
ernment, there are strong reasons why a 
due regard should be had, in its expend- 
iture, to the interests of the people of 
Japan, extending to them the means of 


a better education, and the benefits of 
our higher civilization. 

“ For these and other obvious reasons, 
the undersigned would urge upon the at- 
tention of Congress the justice, as well 
as the manifest propriety, of making pro- 
vision by which this money should be 
wisely and efficiently applied for the pur- 
poses of education among the people of 
Japan, under such rules and limitations 
as Congress may think proper to pre- 
scribe, or by which it should be returned 
without conditions to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. 

“ And to that end they respectfully 
pray, that Congress would appropriate 
this sum to be expended in such a man- 
ner as, by a commission or otherwise, 
they shall be advised is most for the 
honor of the United States, and the 
highest interests of the people of Ja- 
pan.” 

The question thus opened is one in 
which the Pacific States of the Union, 
and especially California, are very deep- 
ly interested. Aside from the love of 
justice, and from humanitarian consid- 
erations, by which others of our coun- 
trymen will be equally moved, Califor- 
nians, by their geographical position and 
commercial relations, are intimately con- 
cerned in everything which looks toward 
the opening of Japan, and its free en- 
trance into the confidence and trade of 
the civilized world. Particularly the lib- 
eral encouragement of instruction in all 
that pertains to American resources, us- 
ages, laws, wants, trade, transportation, 
and in all that pertains to our civiliza- 
tion and social science, will have a mark- 
ed influence on Japan ; for our experience 
will show them some very bad things to 
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be avoided in their experimental mood, 
- as well as some very good things to be 
copied or imported. We need offer no 
other reasons for bringing this subject 
before the readers of the OVERLAND. 

The amount of the fund now held by 
the United States Government, includ- 
ing the accrued interest, exceeds eight 
hundred thousand dollars ($800,000). 
This statement is made by Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, of Connecticut, the able Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
that State, who has been invited by the 
Japanese Government to go to Japan 
and assist in the organization of the 
school system there; and he bases his 
statement upon the authority of Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, 
March 12, 1872. This enormous sum 
is largely in excess of the injury receiv- 
ed by the United States, and the au- 
thorities at Washington have shown a 
wise hesitation in respect to its appro- 
priation. The drift of public sentiment 
in respect to the use of the fund may be 
indicated by a few citations, which will, 
perhaps, assist the reader in forming an 
opinion as to what is just and wise in 
these unprecedented circumstances. 

The Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Professor Joseph Henry, under 
the date of Jan. 10, 1872, addressed a 
letter to the Library Commitee of Con- 
gress, suggesting that the Indemnity 
Fund be appropriated to a national in- 
stitution, to be established in Yedo, for 
educational purposes. ‘This institution, 
it was supposed, would have a library 
and scientific collections, and would 
serve as a great central university, and 
also as a normal school. Mr. Lanman 
assures us, that the committee were fa- 
vorably impressed with the proposition, 
and referred it to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, which was equally favor- 
able. 

The wishes of Mr. Mori, the present 
representative of Japan in Washington, 


are also given in the following terms by 
Vo... X.—13. 
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Mr. Lanman, in his recent volume on 
“The Japanese in America:” “He 
would take about one-third of the 
amount, and erect, in Japan, a number 
of appropriate buildings in the leading 
cities, and furnish them with all the nec- 
essaries, including libraries and scien- 
tific apparatus, for a complete course of 
education. He would have them sup- 
plied with professors and subordinate 
teachers, taken from the United States; 
and would then have the balance of five 
hundred thousand dollars invested in 
United States securities, and kept in 
Washington, the interest of which should 
be used to support the institutions in 
Japan.” 

Other persons, deeply interested in 
the advancement of Japan, have been 
very desirous that the fund, if returned, 
should be given back on condition of its 
being devoted to the promotion of fe- 
male education. Their views were made 
known to Professor Julius H. Seelye, of 
Amherst College, now traveling around 
the globe; and he, on a recent visit to 
Yedo, “sounded” Mr. Oki, the Minister 
of Education, on this progrgssive prop- 
osition. Professor Seelye, in a letter to 
an American lady, resident in Auburn, 
N. Y., dated September 5, 1872, reports 
his impressions in these words: 

“T have just returned from a visit to 
Yedo, where on Saturday last I had an 
interview with Oki, Minister of Educa- 
tion, and laid before him the matter in 
which you are so deeply interested, re- 
specting the return by our Government 
to the Japanese of the indemnity fund, 
to be used for purposes of female edu- 
cation here. He was exceedingly pleas- 
ed with the proposal, and assured me 
that it would, if accomplished, be most 
acceptable here. The Japanese are do- 
ing much in the education of young men, 
and are feeling the need of, but are not 
yet taking many steps toward, female 
education. If Congress could be in- 
duced to appropriate the indemnity fund 
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to this purpose, it would be eminently 
just and wise. It would be just, because 
the amount originally paid was dispro- 
portionately large to the offense ; and it 
would be wise, not only as inaugurating 
a work among this people, which, I can 
can see plainly, needs such an impulse 
just now, but also as serving powerfully 
for the increase of American influence in 
Japan. 

“The bill meets with the warm ap- 
proval of Mr. DeLong, and other par- 
ties of influence here. The Prime Min- 
ister, Sanjo, whom I met at a dinner in 
Yedo, assured me of the pleasure and 
gratitude which such an act would excite 
among all this people. I can not exag- 
gerate my sense of its importance and 
propriety.” 

Superintendent Northrop (previously 
quoted), who has had unusual opportu- 
nities to become acquainted with all the 
bearings of this subject, and whose char- 
acter and position are such as to give 
great consideration to his opinion, writes 
thus, under date of December 18, 1872: 

“« My own opinion is, that this money 
should be returned to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment without conditions, especially 
as they are now making extraordinary 
expenditures for general education; and 
as Mr. Mori has given me a written as- 
surance, sustained by the Embassy, that 
every dollar of it would be devoted to 
educational purposes.” 

Mr. Northrop’s argument for the re- 
turn of the fund to Japan is this: 

“This movement would give timely 
encouragement in the inauguration of 
the new system of education in Japan. 
Both as an act of justice, and an expres- 
sion of national sympathy and good- 
will, its moral influence would be of 
greater value than the money refunded. 

The present time is specially 
opportune for this movement. Japan is 
sending large numbers of students here 
for a thorough course of study, that 
they may carry home the blessings of 
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our science and civilization, and now 
is maturing comprehensive educational 
plans. But the new schemes meet ob- 
stacles. Conservatives deprecate foreign 
influence, and recount the many wrongs 
already suffered from Europe and Amer- 
ica. They glorify the past, and denounce 
the ills unknown in the good old days 
of isolation. It is not strange that they 
deem the indemnity an extortion, as the 
total amount of our pecuniary damage, 
according to the official statement of 
Secretary Robeson, March 20, 1872, 
was only $19,929. But, in the face of 
manifold spoliations from abroad and 
difficulties at home, a new era has been 
opened for Japan—the noblest in all her 
long history. The government is lib- 
eral and progressive, and is wisely con- 
sidering plans which will bless and ben- 
efit the empire through all coming ages. 

* Such an appropriation of these funds 
would remove existing prejudice, in- 
crease American intercourse, influence 
and commerce, and introduce Western 
science and civilization. Though the 
educational service in Japan proposed 
to me is indefinitely postponed, my in- 
terest in the progress of that most re- 
markable and progressive people, espe- 
cially in their present embarrassments, is 
unabated.” 

These various expressions are not only 
important in themselves, but they are a 
sort of thermometer of public opinion, 
as it has been developed during the past 
twelve months. In various ways, and 
especially by private correspondence and 
interviews, a great deal of interest has 
been awakened in the matter, and pub- 
lic sentiment clearly tends to the giving 
up of the fund by our Government, and 
its consecration to the promotion of edu- 
cation among the Japanese. This is the 
prayer of the petition already quoted, 
and signed by many influential people. 

The points on which a difference of 
opinion is manifested are these: Shall 
the fund be returned to the Japanese 
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without conditions, as urged by Mr. 
’ Northrop; or shall it be held by the 
United States, and devoted to Japanese 
education. The question, as we view 
it, can only be answered by a fuller state- 
ment of the facts involved than any which 
we have met with. Ifthe United States 
yields the fund in justice to Japan, then 
we can not see any justice in still en- 
deavoring to control it; it belongs to 
Japan, and Japan should have the re- 
sponsibility of its disposition. On the 
other hand, if Japan declines to take 
back the fund, as the Chinese Govern- 
ment is said to decline a like indem- 
nity fund, “out of considerations of 
Asiatic propriety and dignity,” then, of 
course, it is fit for our Government to 
use the money as it pleases. Or, again, 


if Japan has no claim upon the fund, and 
Congress parts with it simply as a mat- 
ter of public policy and international ~ 
good - will, then again its disposition may 
be rightfully determined here. We have 


seen no authentic statement from the 
Government indicating the view with 
which it regards the fund; but we pre- 
sume that Japan has neither legal nor 
moral claim upon it. 

Assuming this to be the case, then it 
is very important to ascertain whether 
the good of Japan will be best secured 
by “an unconditional surrender” of the 
fund, or by restricting it to an educa- 
tional object. Upon the importance of 
devoting this money to education, the 
Japanese and the Americans appear to 
be agreed; but there is difference of 
opinion as to whether the education, of 
whatever grade it may be, shall be pro- 
vided under American or Japanese aus- 
pices, here or there. The writer is 
strongly inclined to favor the perpetual 
control of American influences, and more 
than that, to regard it as highly proba- 
ble that one or more institutions in this 
country would do far more service to 
Japan than an American institution of 
any sort established in Japan. 
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A gentleman, whose name we are not 
at liberty to quote, but who has had ex- 
cellent opportunities to form a good 
opinion on this question, has thus ex- 
pressed himself, under date of October 
30th, 1872: 

‘“‘I say to you, very frankly, I think 
this Japanese money should not be re- 
turned to Japan, even for educational 
purposes. It would be frittered away, 
or diverted from such purpose. That 
country has embarked on a career of im- 
provement which will require vast ex- 
penditures, and inevitably lead to heavy 
debt and great embarrassment in the 
very near future. Nor do I think it will 
be best to found an institution there. 
Do you not see, the Japanese and Chi- 
nese are wiser than we are? The first 
steps and the greatest toward enlighten- 
ment and Christianity must and will be 
on our continent. What do the students 
do when they come here? They scatter 
as much as possible, not because they 
are unsocial, but because they study 
more and learn faster. For the same 
reason, they will always prefer education 
here. This is the present missionary 
ground for China and Japan. It is not 
necessary for me to urge that nothing 
should be done there, but more here.” 

Few persons are aware how many 
Japanese young men have already visit- 
ed this country for study. The number 
is estimated by Mr. Lanman, the Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Legation, at five 
hundred, of whom two hundred are now 
here. Many have also gone to Europe, 
but they report that much more friendly 
interest in the welfare of the Japanese is 
evinced in this country. These young 
gentlemen (for most of them are gently 
born and gently bred) are remarkable 
for their courtesy and good morals, and 
still more for their success as students. 
Side by side with bright American boys, 
the Japanese often excel. Some have 
been admitted to the United States Na- 
val Academy, at Annapolis, where they 
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have won the esteem of Commodore 
Worden, who augurs “the best results 
to American interests in Japan from their 
admission.” Several of these students 
have been taught in Rutgers and Prince- 
ton colleges; two were recently admit- 
ted to the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College; one stood at the head of 
his class in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
School; a great many are distributed in 
colleges, schools, and families in New 
England. From many of these places 
we have had personal reports of like 
tenor—all commendatory. The exam- 
ples of their good sense, and good at- 
tainments in English, as indicated by the 
letters Mr. Lanman has brought togeth- 
er, are certainly extraordinary. So well 
known are the qualities of these young 
foreigners, that a shrewd writer at the 
East thus holds them up to the Yankee 
boys as models for their consideration: 

“Tt is well known that Japan and Chi- 
na have been sending boys to this coun- 
try to reside for a term of years. It is 
reported that they came here to be edu- 
cated. We have a fancy, however, that 
their governments, with a delicacy which 
we might well imitate, have allowed this 
impression to go abroad, but that these 
youths are really juvenile missionaries, 
sent to us to teach our own children 
good manners, and notions of obedi- 
ence, patience, industry, and docility. 
We are certainly grateful for their ad- 
vent. We do not see that they are at 
all lacking in fire, spirit, and ambition, 
but they are, as a rule, gentle, tractable, 
and bear evidences of being bred in gen- 
tle homes, where obedience is the first 
law. Some one says that they live ac- 
cording to the code of Confucius. It 
would be well, then, to mix a little of this 
code in our social life; or, if that will 
not do, to live up to our own, since we 
have a better one.” * 

The Chinese boys are coming with the 
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Japanese. Yung Wing—an early pupil 
of Mr. Charles Hammond, of Munson, 
Massachusetts, and a graduate of Yale 
College in 1854—arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, in September last, the pioneer 
friend of a company of thirty young 
men, who followed a fortnight later, to 
seek under his guidance for American 
instruction. These thirty boys are soon 
to be followed by ninety more. They 
are on an average about twelve years of 
age. They are to stay here at the pub- 
lic expense for several years—fifteen, it 
is proposed—and are now domiciled, 
through the co-operation of Secretary 
Northrop, in various American families, 
and he assures us that “they are bright 
and studious, and, so far, contented, ex- 
emplary, and happy.” * 

There is a Chinese indemnity fund, 
likewise (as we have already intimated), 
the appropriation of which has not yet 
been determined. This amounts to near- 
ly the sum of half a million dollars, and 
there are the same sentiments respect- 
ing its disposition as respects the Jap- 
anese fund. Its consecration to Chi- 
nese education has been urgently rec- 
ommended for a long time past, without 
as yet any definite action about it. 

It is a very interesting and remarka- 
ble fact, that Hon. William H. Seward, 
not long before his death, and after his 
return from a visit in the East, wrote a 
letter, declaring that, in his opinion, the 
Chinese fund should be appropriated to 
an institution on the Pacific Coast. The 
attention of the writer was called to this 
letter by a near friend and neighbor of 
Mr. Seward’s, through whose kind agen- 
cy a copy of it has been procured, with 
some difficulty, since the death of Mr. 
Seward, and forwarded to San Francis- 
co. It relates chiefly to the Chinese 
fund, and concludes with these signifi- 
cant words: 

“If my recent visit to China and the 





* Hartford Courant, Dec. 21, 1872. 


* See his letter in the Chicago Advance. 
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East has modified the opinion which I 
have heretofore entertained of the spe- 
cific form for using the indemnity fund, 
it is only to this extent, namely, a doudt 
whether an institution for the education 
of Chinese youth in the languages and 
the sciences of the West, might not be 
more effective in its influences upon 
China if established on our own Pacific 
Coast. 

“Regarding Chinese intercourse and 
emigration into the United States asa 
fixed element in our own national prog- 
ress, as well as in that of China, to me 
it seems probable that pupils in suf- 
ficient numbers could be attracted here, 
as many are already attracted from Ja- 
pan—that their education would be more 
easily imparted, and might be given a 
wider range—that their influence, when 
they should have returned home, having 
received such an education with all 
the surroundings of western civilization 
and society, would be more effective. I 
regard it as certain, moreover, that Chi- 
nese young men, in numbers adequate 
to the conduct of business and politics, 
will in some way obtain an American ed- 
ucation, either at home or by emigration 
to the United States. But I do not think 
it by any means certain that the Chinese 
women can be so educated in China; 
while they could be attracted here. The 
great social want of China, as well as of 
Japan and of all the East, is the substi- 
tution of the family, as it exists among 
us, for the harem. It seems to me un- 
reasonable to expect that this great re- 
form can be effected without providing 
educated Chinese women to be the wives 
and mothers of Chinese men.” 

And now we come to the conclusion 
of the whole matter. We urge upon the 
readers of the OVERLAND, and upon the 
friends of human progress, to, exert their 
influence everywhere in favor of the con- 
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secration both of the Japanese and Chi- 
nese funds to the promotion of education 
of Chinese and Japanese students in the 
languages, arts, sciences and laws of the 
western nations; and to favor, also, 
the just consideration of the question 
whether this education can not best be 
given by an institution established, as 
suggested by Mr. Seward, “on the Paci- 
fic Coast.” 

The reasons to be considered are: 

1. California is to be the medium 
through which the people of the United 
States and those of China and Japan 
are to become acquainted with one an- 
other, and are to maintain the most in- 
timate commercial relations. 

2. If prejudices are to be removed, 
and good international sentiments are to 
be promoted, by the promotion of edu- 
cation and by bringing to this country 
intelligent and cultivated Asiatics, Cali- 
fornia is the place to begin. 

3. The distance of Eastern colleges, 
added to the distance across the ocean, 
imposes heavy expenses upon the schol- 
ars from Japan and China, and increases 
the difficulty of communicating with their 
friends at home. 

4. The climate of the Atlantic States 
is much more severe to the Japanese 
and Chinese than the climate of this 
western sea-board. Already (we are 
told by the Japanese consular represent- 
ative in San Francisco), several young 
men have gone home, because the tem- 
perature of the East was too trying for 
them to bear. 

5. The spirit with which such an edu- 
cational movement would be met in Cali- 
fornia may be inferred from the recent gift 
of $50,000, in land, bya citizen of Oakland 
(Mr. Tompkins), for the encouragement 
of studies in Chinese and Japanese; and 
by the cordial manner in which his gift 
has been accepted. 
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“Our Boys.” 

The rising generation, about which so much 
has been preached and written, and which 
has been anathematized by those who could 
see no good in a superabundance of physical 
force, calls for some sympathy from men 
who consider the causes of this chaotic con- 
dition of things. 

A recent lecturer in this city suggested 
that a school of trades might graduate the 
young men to advantage; there would be 
fewer idle hands, if the hands had any cun- 
ning. When boys have learned to help them- 
selves, it will be only necessary to give them 
something to do—and, heaven knows, there 
is enough to be done. It is the uneasy and 
unemployed hands that work mischief. Ina 
well - regulated nursery, the olive - branch is 
doubtless a blessing, and the happy man who 
hath his quiver full probably feels that his 
mission is nearly completed; but the rubust- 
uous progeny of California call for a spe- 
cial revelation of wisdom, and the problem 
of the hour is, How shall we govern our 
boys? 

When the olive -branch, sent as a peace- 
offering from the All-giver, begins bearing 
crude fruit at an untimely season, it argues 
no blemish in the branch. There is vitality 
in the stock, and, with judicious pruning, 
there would be no failure in the harvest. This 
exuberance of life is certainly better than ster- 
ility. Is it the fault of the young Califor- 
nian that he runs wild—that he partakes 
strongly of the characteristics of the mater- 
nal grizzly? Is it wiser to cage the cub, 
when he begins to unsheathe his claws, or to 
train him—to coin his strength into domestic 
capital? We do not believe in the total de- 
pravity of our legitimate offspring. We cher- 
ish the thought, that in the new race that is 
growling and snapping under foot, there are 
evidences of that physical strength necessary 
to the complete development of a compara- 


tively new country. We rejoice in the brawn, 
though it be hard to govern; for without it 
we should have no foundation for culture of 
any sort. As for these Ishmaels, out upon 
the man who would build asylums for their 
captivity! What is their crime? They live 
natural, though unlicensed lives. If they 
burst the bonds of propriety, it is because 
those bonds have shrunken within the com- 
pass of their rich and expansive natures. 
Their demands exhaust the resources of our 
present code; they require new laws, for they 
are astep beyond us in the progression of the 
world. Open to them free lyceums, where 
their souls may take courage, and rise out of 
their fleshly sloth. Build them gymnasiums, 
wherein their monstrous physical vitality may 
tone itself down. Provide them with bathing- 
schools, where they may wash themselves 
clean of the unwholesome atmospheres of the 
town; and open sanitariums, where they may 
enjoy that sort of life - giving repose they are 
so much in need of. 

We send martyrs into the corners of the 
earth, that they may sacrifice their lives in 
the overthrowing of creeds more ancient than 
Christianity ; but we overlook the heathen 
that are swarming at our very thresholds, 
who have no creed at all, yet who may be- 
come powerful agencies in the propagation of 
all that is healthful and manly. Let us look 
to it that these elements of strength are not 
wasted or crippled ; let us see that they are 
directed in the right channels— broad and 
deep ones, covering the whole needs of the 
case. We shall then see how good a thing 
Nazareth is capable of giving forth, and learn, 
at last, that the horrid ‘* hoodlum,” bluntly 
asserting his rights, has been misunderstood, 
for it was only his untutored and ungracious 
way of crying for suffrage. It may be that 
a race of prodigies, capable of teaching in 
the temples, would be more apt to fill us 
with pride, and they would certainly require 
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of us less patience; but the results might 
not be as practical nor as permanent, and the 
' advent of such phenomena hangs upon the 
hopeless prospect of an immaculate concep- 
tion. 


To Querists. 

The numerous questions addressed to us 
in regard to the authorship and precise inter- 
pretation of ‘* Ultrawa’’—pronounced ‘ U/t- 
ra-wa,’’ not ‘* Ult-ra-wa’’—can be answered 
in part only. Eugene Authwise is of ‘a nom 
de plume assumed by Eugenia Weishart, the 
authoress of Vorda Vode,’’ whatever resem- 
blances may strike our correspondents’ fancy 
to the style of that lady, whom we have not 
the honor to know; nor is Arthur Reese the 
writer—whose works have occasioned some 
dispute, and whose treatises another pronoun- 
ces, somewhat oracularly, to be ‘‘destruc- 
tive.’? The story is from the pen of an au- 
thor, who is by no means a novice in print. 
His fancy for an éxzcognite may arise from the 
somewhat advanced theories at which the pres- 
ent story hints, in their relation to the pub- 
lic mind; or, more probably, from a mere 
whim to which writers of fiction are subject. 
To us, it is of less consequence who the au- 
thor is, than what his story means. Our cor- 
respondents will find some openings of the 
plot in No. 5, published in the present issue. 

The philosophical speculations, or psycho- 
logical phenomena, which run through the 
MSS., begin also to appear. The drift or 
burden of them, thus far, seems to be the 
ideal emancipation of the animal creation, as 
the next conception of the age. But the book 
is not, on that account, to be ‘‘ ascribed to 
Mr. Bergh;’’ though, according to somebody’s 
guess, we agree with the notion that, in this 
particular, it might be properly inscribed to 
him. We are not aware that that philan- 
thropic, or philozooic gentleman has ever 
written a book. The author of ‘ Ultrawa’”’ 
appears to hold, also, to the idea of a phys- 
ical or psychical consciousness on the part of 
objects or organisms usually regarded as in- 
animate. He clearly believes that there is to 
be a disclosure of laws hitherto supposed to 
be occult in Nature, and that these are to come 
under the study and-control of mankind. At 
the same time, with all his almost reckless 
radicalism, he appears to be an absolute be- 
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liever, or makes his leading characters abso- 
lute expectants, of the personal coming of a 
King from Heaven, who shall reign visibly 
over a regenerate creaturehood. The child, 
Viva, about whom so many contradictions 
or curious opinions are awakened, appears, 
thus far, to be an impersonation of the spirit 
of this philosophy -—a vision, or voice, her- 
alding the coming jubilee, and endowed 
with the faculty to read the alphabet of 
Nature, and communicate with the animal 
creation, who recognize in her the songstress, 
or poetess, of their destiny. Viva, judg- 
ing from the present number, had been pre- 
ceded by a seeress or sybil, at the formation of 
the society of Ultrawans, which is a school or 
community devoted to the pursuit of science, 
and the development of these ideas. It is im- 
plied that there is another stage of research, 
or epoch of development, to occur at the 
formation of a new colony, further westward, 
and that so the Ultrawans are to belt the 
globe with their anthem of announcement ; 
when the consummation shall occur, similar 
to that Palingenesia on which the old religious 
writers and earlier poets love to linger, as the 
real golden age. 

With all these hints we have nothing to 
do. They brood and break in the midst of 
a romance sufficiently poetical and practical, 
in its subsequent narratives, if we may judge 
from the local scenes depicted, which are laid 
mainly in Pennsylvania and on the Atlantic 
coast, and the constant recurrence of outland- 
ish, comical characters, of which there were 
no less than twelve distinct appearances in 
the last number—some of whom re-appear in 
this—and the strangest of which, and least 
likely to be considered natural, are said to 
have been drawn from real life. 

The foundation of the story, and the or- 
igin of the society, are alike laid in a Swiss 
valley, nestling among the Alps. A tragedy 
occurring there in the shape of a fratricide— 
the brothers being twins — the two lines di- 
vide, the one passing under the ban of a 
bloody genealogy, the other under the beni- 
son of a philosophy that proposes to abolish 
bloodshed, even of animals. This state of 
things lasts until the twinhood is re-united. 
We fancy that reference is made here to the 
story of Cain and Abel, and the final re- 
union of all mankind under one fraternity. 
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But how the twinhood is to be restored, or 
what the mystic words mean, or what part 
Calla Conrad, Arthur Ranier, and the other 
prominent characters, are to have, is not by 
any means developed hitherto; and it is, 
therefore, too early to pronounce on this cu- 
rious legend. 


My Little Wife. 
Our table is spread for two, to-night— 
No guests our bounty share ; 
The damask cloth is snowy white, 
The service elegant and bright, 
Our china quaint and rare ; 
My little wife presides, 
And perfect love abides. 


The bread is sponge, the butter gold, 
The muffins nice and hot. 
What though the winds without blow cold! 
The walls a little world enfold, 
And the storm is soon forgot. 
In the fire-light’s cheerful glow 
Beams a paradise below. 


A fairer picture who hath seen ? 
Soft lights and shadows blent ; 
The central figure of the scene, 
She sits, my wife, my love, my queen— 
Her head a little bent ; 
And in her eyes of blue 
I read my bliss anew. 
I watch her as she pours the tea, 
With quiet, gentle grace ; 
With fingers deft, and movements free, 
She mixes in the cream for me, 
A bright smile on her face ; 
And, as she sends it up, 
I pledge her in my cup. 
Was ever man before so blessed ? 
I secretly reflect. 
The passing thought she must have guessed, 
For now dear lips on mine are pressed, 
An arm is round my neck. 
Dear treasure of my life— 


God bless her—little wife! H.S.T. 


Are You Writing Your Oration? 

We were a school -boy once, and a small 
one at that—slightly loquacious, given to ges- 
ticulate. The dire destiny became ours to 
**speak a piece.’? We had already learned 
to speak a piece belonging to another person, 
‘*trippingly upon the tongue ’’—flinging out 
one arm east, and one west, and bawling in 
shrill cadence, ‘*M’name is No’val on the 
Grampian Hills!’’ But now, for the first time, 
we were tospeak ‘‘a piece of our own compo- 
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sition.’’ Is it not a species of cannibalism, to 
extort from a sensitive lad a piece of his 
own composition—compelling him, in that 
way, to throw himself into his subject? We 
had attempted to compose ‘‘ How Beautiful 
is Night,”’ but every time we plunged into it 
the subject grew darker, until it looked like 
this: 

“* How beautiful is Night Charlies Timmins Night is 

the most beautiful ————a»it———= time Charlie } 
Charles.” 
We had then announced as distinctly as the 
pen could put it, ‘‘The great Napoleon is 
fallen,”’ but he lay there flat. His prostrate 
form was more than we could carry. Not to 
mince the case, it became too tough for us, 
and we paused over him thus: 


“Yes, truly, the great Napoleon has—C, T.—has 
at length—Mr. C. T.—Charles Timmins, Esq.” 


Reader, we had an elder sister. She was 
lovely, alike in face and character; but she 
was a trifle lovelier than we deserved, or then 
desired her to be. That placid brow—that 
serene, gray eye—that voice, tender but in- 
flexible—allowed us no rest. This refrain 
was ever running through our lives like a 
brawling stream through a small grove: ‘‘Are 
you writing your oration?’’ Sometimes, 
when we were enjoying a hasty snack—a 
mere snack—a trifle of a few cakes or so, or 
a single double-handful of sugar, into the 
*stime, and chance, and way, and space’? of 
procuring which, it would not repay the read- 
er to inquire—even while we stood there, 
with both cheeks distended, and lips in proc- 
ess of patent self-adjustment, the calm, un- 
compromising appeal confronted us, ‘* Do 
you call ¢Ais writing your oration?’”? We 
could only answer, in dumb show, that we 
were trying to digest it, and that we found 
the process rather relishing. On occasion, 
when we had sauntered to the barn-yard, 
and our attention was riveted upon the ap- 
proaching downfall of the Dominique rooster, 
and the sudden usurpation of the little Ban- 
tam dynasty, lo! the flutter of a dress in the 
doorway, and a form arose with one hand on 
a broom, and the other curved into a screen 
to shade the face, while keen eyes pierced the 
distance, and quiet accents made their way 
across the yard: ‘*Charles, are you writing 
your oration, or what are you doing?’’? We 
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certainly knew we were tracing an erration 
of some kind, but we feared that it was a de- 
cided aberration. Ona balmy morning, when 
we deemed it a sinful waste of time not to be 
chasing neglected butterflies, who, like other 
beauties, acted as if they felt slighted when 
we were not crucl to them, and persecuted 
when we were, and every room in the house 
appeared tous tosay, ‘It would do you good 
to go out awhile,”’ that motherly presence, 
with a loving voice, would coax us, ‘‘Now, 
Charles, dear, is not this a charming morn- 
ing? and you will have such a nice time, all 
by yourself, to be writing your oration.” 
But it was when the lamps were lit, and 
the supper-table cleared, and the cozy fire 
crackled—winking fun at us; just as father 
took up his evening paper, and mother’s room 
became the centre, where, round her easy- 
chair, the girls gossiped of the day, and laid 
plans for the morrow; especially was it when 
neighbor Beaver came and talked about the 
other neighbors; and most of all, when young 
Bodger called, to make it lively for the girls 
—a soft accent said, caressingly, ‘* Now, 
then, Charlie, it will be such a lovely time 
for you to go by yourself—all alone by 
yourself, you know, as all the great schol- 
ars and distinguished speakers do—and 
shut yourself up—they all shut themselves 
up—to be inspired and eloquent, you know, 
Charlie; and you can have such a good 
chance—for writing your oration.’? ‘* How 
about Bodger, then, Sis,’’ we sometimes ven- 
tured. ‘*Is Bodger a great man? Why don’t 
Bodger go and be inspired ?’’ ** Charles, 
you must not talk about Mr. Bodger; go 
right away now, and go on—writing your 
oration.”? But as the time of our delivery 
(it is the very word they use about speakers) 
drew nearer, that sweet voice waxed shriller 
in appeal, more rapid in alarm, more faint in 
despondency. ‘‘ Charlie, Charlie, Charlie !— 
are you writing your oration, or what are you 
doing?’’ Our venerable father appeared on 
his threshold, weary with the professional 
work of the day, shaking off the sleet like a 
water-dog, to find himself button - holed in 
the hall: ‘* Papa, don’t you think you had 
better speak to our Charlie? Ought he not 
to be busy with his oration?’ ‘*Eh! What? 
Oration? Of course he ought. Charles, you 
young scamp, why don’t you go about that 
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writing?’’ Presently, oblivious, with an 
air of gruffness, to disguise his tenderness : 
‘Charlie, if you are going to ride, go, be- 
fore Sam takes the saddle off. Along with 
you—run.”? On occasion, when he has 
started out in his buggy, and our gentle 
monitress found us fractious, her sharpest 
chiding has consisted in straining her tender 
voice after him, keyed to a scream: ‘ Fa- 
ther, father! ’’ ‘* Well, what is it? What 
is the matter now?” ‘Father, do you 
wish to leave any word for Charles— about 
his writing his oration?’? But her throat 
gets husky with the effort, and the old gig 
creaks, as if it were a little sulky. Hence, 
supposing it to be a household matter, he 
shouts back, ‘“‘In a hurry; can’tstop. Send 
and order it at Crawford’s.’’ Crawford’s was 
the grocery and general furnishing store. But 
we have no recollection of its ever furnishing 
an oration. ‘‘Now, Charlie, there’s your 
poor father out day and night, working for his 
family; it js too bad to have him disturbed— 
about your oration. And there’s your dear 
sick mother, too. Now, Charles (very sol- 
emnly) ‘‘don’t you have any love for your 
dear mother ?’’ We get mad, wax impudent, 
and retort: ‘Just as much as Bodger has for 
hisen—a-staying here all the time.’? Where- 
upon, the checks are scarlet, and the tender 
voice bristles: ‘Charley, if you keep on 
saying ‘hisen,’ and such words, and speak 
in that way of Mr. Bodger, you will come 
to some bad end. Go along, and finish your 
oration.’’ 

It is not at all surprising that the very 
sound of an oration became painful to our 
ears, especially of an oration that had been 
carefully written. We have not been able 
to write anything approaching an oration. 
The thought of it has so far stupefied us, that 
the attempting it, on rare occasions, has stu- 
petied several audiences. Frequently, when 
walking in the street, we are brought to a 
sudden halt, or when seated at the table, our 
knife and fork are lowered from our lips at 
the dread thought. While chatting in the so- 
cial group, our speech falters, and the smile 
wanes from our eyes, as we think we hear 
the rustle of robes descending the stairs, and 
a voice, mild but very grave, floats every- 
where about us: ‘* Do you call ¢#7s doing it? 
Is this—writing your oration ?”’ 
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Grave counselor—fair guardian—here is a 
hint for you. No one is ever nerved to duty 
by being gently nagged, or softly jagged, 
about it. Neither the administration political 
nor the administration domestic is thereby fur- 
thered. Neither the ministry of a kingdom, 
the ministry of a church, nor the ministry of 
a household. Let the very servants alone a 
little at their work, that it may be their work, 
and not your worry. Let up a little on the 
very boys. Do not chase them round about 
their play-room with your good advices. Do 
not make their very toys historical lessons, 
and their very games sums in arithmetic. Do 
not force them te wipe their tears, or perform 
kindred functions, with what are known as 
‘moral pocket-handkerchiefs.’’ Do not be so 
fearful lest your friends go to one extreme, as 
in advance to pull them tothe other. There 
are moments when a man forgets that he has 
a stomach. Let such moments pass, without 
crowding him with medical advices or les- 
sons in anatomy. There are circumstances 
when he is not conscious of an immortal soul. 
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Do not select just these to poke a pen in his 
hand to sign a creed, or call upon him to 
draw a good map of the universe. Take 
the fitting moment —whether for suggestion, 
admonition, or entreaty. 

Some persons are always stirring up the 
fire when the room is hot, and opening the 
window when the room is cold. Some give 
so many gentle nudges in your side, out of 
pure kindness, that your ribs aresore. If you 
want an erring one to change his course, give 
him room to turn round, before you urge his 
speed — just as a wagoner must take a wide 
part of the road, and turn slowly round, before 
he whips up his team. There has been many 
a good purpose smothered with blankets of 
protection. There has been many a feeble 
infant of new - born undertaking, overlaid by 
the over-fondness of its nursing mother. Do 
good daintily, delicately, deftly. And al- 
ways bear in mind, that when one is eating 
his supper, putting on his clothes, or mount- 
ing his hobby - horse, he can not very well be 
—writing his oration. 
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GARETH AND LYNETTE. By Alfred Tenny- 
son. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

The laureate has been building up his epic 
at a disadvantage to himself, in that he has 
been showing to two certain classes, in both 
of which the present literary generation may 
be put, half-finished work. To the public of 
the year of grace 1900, and not to any young- 
er day, must Mr. Tennyson look—in certain 
regards, at least—for a broad opinion. The 
fragmentary manner of publication (a pub- 
lisher’s trick, we suspect, to cram as many 
incomplete editions as possible on the poet’s 
admirers) requires a degree of synthetical force 
on the part of the public which the careless 
general reader can hardly be supposed to 
possess. It is intended that the epic giant 
should stride before us with gradations as 
definite as the tread of the Commander’s 
Statue. At each change of position, or, more 
properly, upon each idyllic grouping, the 


mind must dwell for a moment, recalling the 
preceding, and collecting its prophetic imag- 
inations for those to follow. But as the mat- 
ter is actually managed, however, the whole 
poem practically comes forward like a patchy 
rehearsal ; and the inexperienced public has 
heard the end with the idea that there is to 
be no beginning, and has listened to the be- 
ginning with the idea that it comes in some- 
where after the end. And now comes Mr. 
Tennyson with a beautiful little chance-scene 
—by-play, if you will—and the good-natur- 
ed but simple-minded listener says, ‘‘ This is 
delightful, but lacking, as compared with 
this, or this, or what not, pet beauty of former 
idyls;”’ and so the stranger gets but a cold 
reception ; and then the brute critic—he of 
the thick skull, into whose brain the propri- 
ety of some degree of admiration for past 
work has been gradually chiseled in all these 
back years—says his say about the new-com- 
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er; and this say is a crude parcel of odious 
comparisons of the idyllic bantling with his 
elder brothers and sisters, and not a consid- 
eration of the entire group as a united family, 
standing or falling together with each other’s 
support. 

The ten idyls now published may, perhaps 
inaccurately, be termed as constituting a 
tragic epic ; not one of those Grecian trage- 
dies that exd with the punishment of the 
crime, but such a story as consorts with mod- 
ern reason and creeds. The ‘bright dishon- 
or” of Uther’s love to Ygerne, and its aveng- 
ing by the sullen Modred, constitute the dark 
thread of the poem. The crime is told in 
‘The coming of Arthur.’’ Uther has become 
criminally attached to Ygerne, the wife of 
Gorlois. Gorlois is removed by violence, and 
Uther takes Ygerne to wife. She dies, how- 
ever, of shame for her position, leaving Ar- 
thur, an infant, who is kindly cared for by 
his step-sister, Bellicent, the daughter of Gor- 
lois and wife of Lot, king of Orkney. Lot 
and Bellicent have two sons— Modred, the 
ugly and sullen avenger, and Gareth, bright, 
high-spirited, and noble, whose love is told 


in the present idyl. Thus far, we have the 


crime of passion recited and the instrument of 
retribution pointed to. In ‘*Gareth and Lyn- 
ette’? we are incidentally told of the punish- 
ment visited upon Lot for tamely yielding to 
his weaker nature and abandoning the hope- 


less cause of Gorlois. In ‘*Geraint and Enid ”’ 
the cloud arises: the muffled suspicions as to 
Guinevere and Lancelot are whispered, and, 
though the shadow finally lifts from Geraint 
and Enid, it darkens permanently over the 
royal personages of the drama. In ‘‘Vivien,”’ 
malice comes to add force to the ugly utter- 
ances; and when the artful woman leaves 
Merlin in his swoon, and the forest echoes 
**fool’’ behind her, the merely human wisdom 
that has hitherto supported the wrong-doers 
is annihilated. In ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine,’’ 
the noble knight is punished by his own re- 
morse, aroused by the storm of passion on 
the part of his jealous queen. The ‘‘ Holy 
Grail” is but the failure of those whom we 
know already to be weak in their own faults. 
In *‘Pelleasand Ettarre,’’ the shame is openly 
proclaimed; and the reptile Modred feels 
‘the time is hard athand.’’ The ‘* Last Tour- 
nament’’ shows the dismal harsh lines of guilt 
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in every face that had hitherto been serene; 
and when the fool tells the king, ‘‘1 am thy 
fool, and I shall never make thee smile 
again,’’ we know that the ancient wickedness 
of Uther has met at last its punishment in 
the destruction of his son’s moral happiness. 
Then comes the repentance of Guinevere, her 
forgiveness, and the passage of Arthur to 
where 
“The deep-wounded child of Pendragon, 
Mid misty woods on sloping greens, 
Dozes in the valley of Avilion, 

Tended by crowned queens.” 

Mr. Tennyson’s efforts with his great poem 
are somewhat like a skillful florist’s treat- 
ment of some beautiful but doomed flower. 
He takes it deftly up in its budding state, and 
shows how at its birth a foul worm has its 
abode therein, growing with its growth, 
**each as each, not to be plucked asunder,”’ 
ready in the futurity for its destruction. 
Again, he exhibits lovingly the fresh color of 
this petal; now tears it off, and notes the can- 
ker underneath: now it is the beauty of the 
glossy sepal, ready to drop because of the 
death that is coiled up in the cup; and so the 
leaves and petals are pulled away; and so 
the worm fattens, and the plant withers, and 
the ground is strewn with its lovely frag- 
ments; and at last, when the lesson is over, 
and victorious corruption is crawling into ob- 
scurity, it is crushed under heel; and the 
florist turns sadly away to look elsewhere for 
imperishable beauty. 

Gareth and Lynette are but the exquisite 
petals — complete, perhaps, as petals, but 
with no claim as a flower. One admires the 
rosy tint here, the waxy purity there, the 
quaint notching of the edge, the tender beauty 
that sits like a drop of dew upon the fragile 
leaflet, and feels an admiration akin to pain 
in noting the juxtaposition of all physical 
loveliness with all the material disgust hid- 
den underneath. The story is the old chron- 
icle, of course, softened here and there, to suit 
the modern expression. 

Gareth is a mother’s boy, such as mothers’ 
boys are and have been from the earliest, tied 
to his home by his mother’s fears, ‘lingering 
with vacillating obedience,’’ and longing to 
be aman and ‘knight of Arthur, working 
out his will, to cleanse the world.’’ His 
mother, urged by constant entreaty, finally 
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permits him to go to Court; but, hoping that 
a close view of the life there will drive away 
the boyish ambition, and that, tired of the an- 
noyance and buffets of the trial, he will come 
back again to loiter about her, exacts a prom- 
ise that though he, a king’s son, might, if he 
chose, be received in Arthur’s hall with the 
welcome due to his princeliness, he shall ap- 
pear there unknown, and serve a year in 
‘villain kitchen vassalage’’ in the king’s 
household. He makes the promise, enters 
upon the rude service, wins respect therein; 
but, while biding his time, a lady sues the 
king for a champion (Sir Lancelot), to free 
her from certain wild, outlandish knights, 
who threaten her and her sister with violence, 
and who already hold the latter prisoner. 
The king, entreated by the boy, sends Ga- 
reth instead of Lancelot. The substitution 
angers the lady; the more so, that she finds 
his hitherto daily duty in the hall has been so 
lowly. There is no shrewish insult which 
she does not put upon the unwelcome volun- 
teer as he accompanies her; and no effort 
that she does not make to get rid of him, but 
to no purpose. The first of the caitiff knights 
is overthrown; the lady softens, though not 
admitting her change; the second is over- 
thrown, and the indignant beauty warms ever 
so slightly; and so on—a mass of patient 
love, of whimsical coquetry, and feminine 
waywardness—until the boy Gareth has con- 
quered the last of his antagonists, who, though 
wearing the guise of Death, turns out to be 
a beautiful boy; and the way is won to 
knighthood, and the lady’s heart. 

There is one phase of sentiment that the 
Anglo -Saxon is peculiarly fond of contem- 
plating; it tickles his fancy. It is that 
chivalrous state of hen-pecked submission, 
which illustrates itself in the Irishman’s ex- 
cuse for tamely bearing his wife’s beatings 
in silence, though himself big and brawny, 
and she small and weak: ‘It don’t hurt me, 
and it plazes hur!’’ or when Lynette says : 

“T gloried in my knave, 
Who, being still rebuked, would answer still 
Courteous as any knight.” 

Our favorite authors seem to like to depict 
such men, abused by such half cat, half ca- 
nary women. Reade, as a novelist, is very 
fond of sketching like incidents. Tennyson 
has done it elsewhere, but never with so 


much loving completeness of penciling as 
when Gareth returns the buffetings of his 
mistress with good-natured homage. The 
song—Tennyson is wonderfal in counterfeit- 
ing the simplicity of a folk -song—is a deli- 
cate bit of metre floating on the top of the 
idyllic wave. 

There is one thing that marks the temper 
of Mr. Tennyson’s muse more strongly, pos- 
sibly, than any other feature. Is it a vice? 
We do not know; it may be. There is a 
hazy, melancholy obscurity that gathers over 
the page, that wraps the reader in its folds, 
and that drives one almost to impatience 
before an hour’s reading is done. Homer 
sometimes weeps; but tRe Homeric deity 
is in the main a cheerful lady, who wipes 
her eyes on her robe after each hero’s funer- 
al, and turns to encourage the remaining. 
Milton’s Satan is not wholly without cheer- 
fulness. The epic spirit of neither Greek 
nor Puritan descends to that dead level of 
sadness whereon are built all of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s poetic and shadowy structures. It 
is not, probably, the laureate’s fault ; it be- 
longs to his generation ; and, if he is wrong 
in the key-note he has struck, we too err 
with him. 


SCRAMBLES AMONG THE ALPs. By Ed- 
ward Whymper. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

The mysterious impulses which impel men 
to incur risk and danger, by scaling the heights 
of apparently inaccessible mountains, appear 
to have had their full force in the tourist who 
gives us the result of his experiences in this 
volume of Alpine scrambling. 

The topographical features of the Alpine 
range are less familiar to the general reader 
than those of the country which lies below 
and around it. Whymper has, however, con- 
trived to make glacier, moraine, and cre- 
vasse as interesting as are his studies of scen- 
ery. That of the Alps has been so often 
described, that even the untraveled are ac- 
quainted with many of its local points of in- 
terest. Yet, the impressions made by nature 
on individuals are so dissimilar, that the most 
minute descriptions written by different hands 
fail to convey the same ideas to the mind; and 
thus, notwithstanding the innumerable sketch- 
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es of tourists and travelers, the weird and aw- 
ful mystery of the high Alps has stimulated, 
for years, the curiosity of every new explorer 
who has had the daring to enter their limit- 
less fields of grandeur and sublimity. 

It is with peculiar pleasure we follow an 
author who does not tread in the beaten track. 
Whymper tells us, in his preface, that it is 
impossible to give a true idea of the grandeur 
of the Alps; yet the fidelity with which he 
has transferred outlines of color, space, form, 
and distance, enables us to appreciate his ar- 
duous ascent of Mont Pelvoux and the Mat- 
terhorn, and to enjoy the unsurpassed pict- 
ures of jagged cliffs, torrents, and wonderful 
gorges, which he gfves us from the former, as 
he goes zigzagging up its slope; and from 
its high altitudes, looking down the perpen- 
dicular cliffs, shows us ‘‘a more frightful and 
desolate valley than it is possible to imagine, 
containing miles of bowlders, dédris, stones, 
sand, and mud ; yew-trees, and they placed so 
high as to be almost out of sight. Not a soul 
inhabits it ; no birds are in the air, no fish in 
the waters. The mountain is too steep for the 
chamois, its slopes too inhospitable for the 
marmot—the whole too repulsive for the ea- 
gle. Not a living thing did we see in this 
savage and sterile valley, except some few 
poor goats, which had been driven there 
against their will.’ 

In vivid contrast with this desolation are 
sun - pictures of pleasant little ch@/ets in the 
lower and warmer valleys, sharp outline 
sketches of glacier formations, a few remark- 
able character studies, the condensed histo- 
ries of several guides and bold mountaineers, 
who have ascended, at various times, to sur- 
prising altitudes of the Matterhorn ; and many 
records of personal adventure, which have a 
certain fascination from their daring, yet 
seemingly useless heroism. The wonderful 
leaps, somersaults, and scrambles Whymper 
and his companions in peril achieved, in their 
progress from summit to summit, become 
somewhat tedious after a time, from their mi- 
nuteness of detail and sameness of exploit; 
although they border on the sensational too 
frequently to produce satiety in the reader 
who thrills over hair - breadth escapes and 
questionable poses on ice-cliffs. Hanging by 
the toes toan valanche, or peering over the 
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edge of an unfathomable chasm thousands of 
feet below, is a mode of travel ordinary mor- 
tals can scarcely comprehend the delights of ; 
but ambition displays itself in so many ways, 
that it is scarcely marvelous. That of Whym- 
per was crowned by standing on the snowy 
crusts of the topmost heights of Mont Pel- 
voux, where Nature revealed to him her infi- 
nite gradations of light and shade—one rosy 
ripple of sunlight producing, each moment, 
phantasmagorial changes as it touched the 
heights of glittering pinnacles, or illuminated 
the depths of sombre crags, where night and 
silence have ruled for ages. 

The guide, Croz, must have been a Her- 
cules: ‘* Never able to see fifty feet ahead, 
he still went on, with the utmost certainty—cut 
steps down one side of a sévac, went with a 
dash at the other, and hauled us up after 
him ; then cut a way along a ridge till a point 
was gained from which we could jump on to 
another; then, doubling back, found a snow- 
bridge, across which he crawled on his hands 
and knees, towed us across by the legs, rid- 
iculing our apprehensions, mimicking our 
awkwardness, declining all help—bidding us 
only follow him.’? Whymper dared the 
jump. His sensations were not enviable : 
‘¢ The world seemed to revolve at a frightful 
pace, and my stomach to fly away; the next 
moment I found myself sprawling in the snow, 
and prepared to encourage my friend Rey- 
naud.”’ 

The artistic portions of the work surpass, 
in many instances, the text ; and the explan- 
atory engravings, from sketches taken on the 
spot by the author, some of them especially 
unique and original in conception, greatly en- 
hance the value of the book. A few bear ev- 
idence of exaggeration. On page 95 is a fear- 
ful suspension of an unlucky individual in 
mid-air, who, if we were not told was ‘* Rey- 
naud—a flying body,” we should imagine to 
be the angel Gabriel, making desperate effort 
to recover his lost horn. Where all the illus- 
trations are so admirable, it is almost impos- 
sible to make selection. In endeavoring to 
do so, we linger over the ** Crags of the Mat- 
terhorn,’’ turn reluctantly from the ‘* Summit 
of the Morning Pass,’? and wonder as we 
view the ‘* Descent of the Western Aréte of 
the Point des Ecrins.”? What strange infatu- 
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ation tempted this indefatigable climber to 
look down upon the world from the ‘‘ summit 
of the Matterhorn?”’ 

The sad accident which, by the breaking 
of a rope, precipitated the guide Croz, Lord 
F. Douglass, and Hudow, down the awful 
cliffs into the abysses below, is dwelt upon at 
length, and feelingly, by the tourist ; and al- 
though the accidents connected with this ter- 
rible event have been before published, they 
assume new interest in this thrilling detail : 
‘*From the moment the rope broke, it was 
impossible to help them. They disappeared 
one by one, and fell from our sight, a dis- 
tance of nearly 4,000 feet in height, from prec- 
ipice to precipice. So perished our com- 
rades! For the space of half an hour, we 
remained on the spot, without moving a sin- 
gle step. We left them where they 
fell, buried in snow, at the base of the grand- 
est cliff of the most majestic mountain of the 
Alps.’”? And thus the volume closes with 
something like a dirge. 


TEXT - BOOKS. 

A PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
TonGuE. By Professor William Swinton, 
A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A celebrated writer, who has also given 

the closest practical attention to the study 

and teaching of rhetoric, justly observes, that 
the attempt to acquire the power to speak or 
to write well by the mere study of the rules 
of grammar, is futile, as has been demon- 
strated by most abundant and unhappy ex- 
perience. To put logical thought into gram- 
matical word - form; to embody idea in the 
most beautiful shape, is the great art of the 
writer or speaker; and just here is exhibited 
his peculiar, characteristic, power and skill. 

The main object of any text-book, and the 
principal business of the teacher, should be to 
make a child think for himself. Heretofore, 
the aim of text-books seems largely to have 
been, to cram the memory with the results of 
other people’s thinking; and the intelligent, 
conscientious teacher has ofttimes been com- 
pelled to let oral instruction stand as atone- 
ment for the deficiency of text-books. There 
is some ground for the captious, ill-tempered 
remark: ‘*We are shut up in schools, and 
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colleges, and recitation-rooms ten or fifteen 
years, and come out at last with a bag of 
wind, a memory of words, and do not know 
a thing.’’ The world jogs on sluggishly. 
The forcing system is slowly giving place to 
the unfolding plan. The superiority of prin- 
ciples to mere rules, is coming to be under- 
stood. The ¢hings themselves are taking 
precedence of mere signs. Once, to be able 
to repeat page after page was everything, 
whether the meaning was comprehended or 
not. But we are coming to understand the 
full significance of what Montaigne said long 
ago: ‘* Scavoir par cur n'est pas scavoir.”’ 
To make any child a mere, passive recipient 
of second-hand facts, is to dwarf his faculties 
of perception, and unfit him for the work of 
self-instruction. A philosopher of ancient 
Greece, upon being asked what boys ought 
to learn, replied, ‘* What they will have oc- 
casion to use when they become men.”’ In 
view of this fact, we ask: Is not too much 
time devoted to the useless intricacies of arith - 
metic, the tedious minutiz of geography, and 
the senseless mummery of grammatical no- 
menclature ? 

We believe there is; and believing this, we 
hail with pleasure any system of text-books 
that recognizes the fact that the function of 
all such aids is, at best, but supplementary. 
As is hinted in the prospectus of the work 
under review, there is, at the present time, a 
wide-spread desire for a clearer, simpler, 
more objective method of teaching English 
than with the old-style technical grammars— 
which fail to realize their professed design of 
teaching children to speak and write their 
mother tongue. This compels thinking teach- 
ers to do their work largely outside of text- 
books. The design of the present compila- 
tion is to embody this kind of practical work, 
to which live teachers have come spontane- 
ously in their class instruction. Unintelligi- 
ble abstractions and needless technicalities 
are dispensed with. There is a graduated 
method of unfolding the parts of speech, with 
brief, simple and practical definitions of the 
same. The historical treatment of English 
inflections is then taken up, and the forms 
and idioms of the English tongue are intelli- 
genily treated and explained, by an ingenious 
introduction of the more illustrative points of 
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English philology, stripped of their scientific 
dress. This, in brief, is the author’s treat- 
ment of the etymological portion of the work. 
The syntactical division of the work is still 
more original in its treatment, and will chal- 
lenge attention. It contemplates syntax in 
its true nature and design, viz., the due ar- 
rangement of words in sentences in their 
necessary relations, according to established 
usage. It concedes the object of practical 
syntax to be, to give the student a fair mas- 
tery of the wse of English in speaking and in 
writing. 

Side by side with a clear system of sen- 
tential analysis, is to be found the application 
of those principles to synthesis, or sentence- 
building. This is treating the two methods 
as they should be treated, if properly under- 
stood—as two necessary parts of the same 
method—each as the relative and correlative 
of the other. The last division of the book 
comprises exercises in composition. 

It will be observed, that in this text-book, 
of the four medizeval branches of grammar, 
two—orthography and prosody—have been 
lopped off. As these do not properly belong 
to the study in question, it is a wise omission. 
We are glad to note, that the fact is coming 
to be realized, that these abstract subjects, 
heretofore so prematurely forced upon unin- 
terested childhood, are taking their place in 
a more sensible order of sequence; that as 
grammar was the after-growth of language, 
so should the study of language ante - date 
that of grammar. 

The simplicity, clearness and conciseness 
of the author’s method, the freshness and 
originality of his style, combined with the 
practical and skillful treatment of the whole 
subject, can scarcely fail to make this a fa- 
vorite text-book with experienced and appre- 
ciative teachers, whose judgment and reason 
revolt at imparting a mere empirical knowl- 
edge, and who recognize in grammar ‘‘ not 
the stepping-stone, but the finishing instru- 
ment.”’ 


QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 
By John Swett. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. 

This carefully - compiled work is designed 
as an aid to candidates for teachers’ certifi- 
cates, as well as a hand - book for examiners 
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and teachers. The sets of questions have all 
been used in actual examinations, and present 
a fair average of the general test to which 
teachers and pupils are subjected. A careful 
study of the work by candidates for examin- 
nation would serve to refresh the memory on 
the main points in the more important studies; 
and to examiners it would be suggestive of 
principles. To inexperienced teachers, or to 
those who can not find time to prepare varied 
sets of questions for monthly or annual exam- 
inations, it would prove an invaluable aid. 
Another feature that greatly enhances the 
value of the work, is the fact, that the com- 
pilation is made up from various sets of ques- 
tions used in the large cities of the East, inter- 
spersed and supplemented by those prepared 
for this State by the author, whose reputation 
for thorough scholarship, indomitable patience 
and painstaking,scrupulous accuracy and con- 
scientious fidelity to educational work, is not 
local merely, but national. At the late Na- 
tional Educational Association, held in Bos- 
ton, the Commissioner of the Educational 
Bureau introduced Mr. Swett as ‘* the Horace 
Mann of the Pacific coast ;’’ and from a pub- 
lished report of an address which he there de- 
livered, upon ‘*‘ The Examination of Teach- 
ers,’’ we clipped, at the time, the following, 
as being freighted with good sense and wis- 
dom. The quotation will best elucidate the 
author’s views on the subject in question, and 
present the most clear and satisfactory exege- 
sis of the work under review : 

After suggesting that the hobby of written 
examinations was liable to be ridden to death, 
and that the leading object of many exam- 
inations would seem to be, to give the exam- 
iners a chance to show off their own attain- 
ments, he proceeded, in his own quaint, forc- 
ible, and peculiar style, to remark : 

“I have seen many sets of questions that seemed to 
be fossil curiosities, picked up during a life-long search 
after abnormal things; ‘tough sums’ in arithmetic 
and algebra, the product of some mathematician run 
to seed ; gleanings of the tag- ends of the countless 
rules, and notes, and exceptions, and annotations, and 
explanations, and illustrations, and idioms of Lindley 
Murray—that great grammarian who wrote bad En- 
glish, and made sad the hearts of unnumbered gener- 
ations of school - boys and school - girls; twisted: and 
elliptical sentences to parse according to Smith, or 
Brown, or Green, or Wells, or Weld, or Sanborn, or 
Kerl, or Hart, or Clark, or Quackenbos, or Bullion, 
or Pinneo, or Nokes, or Stokes, or Niles, or Stiles, or 
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Thompson, or Pickwick; unheard-of words of crook- 
ed orthography, the gnarled growth of centuries of 
changes in the English tongue, strung together like 
onions, in a way that would have brought tears to the 
eyes of old Webster himself—that dear old philolog- 
ical bush-ranger, who fought orthography on his own 
hook, in defiance of all usage and of all laws of lin- 
guistic warfare; questions in geography, on zigzag 
boundaries, on the length of all rivers of all the world, 
from the Amazon down to the trout- brooks that we 
fished in when boys; on the distance from the clas- 
sic towns of ‘You Bet’ and ‘Red Dog,’ in Califor- 
nia, to Nijni Novogorod and the sources of the Nile ; 
on the direction of Brandy Gulch and Whiskey Cafi- 
on from Ujiji or Fow-Chow; questions in history, re- 
quiring the year and the day of the month of the set- 
tlement of every State in the Union, supplemented by 
senseless interrogations on historical myths, known 
only in our school text-books ; impracticable questions 
on theory and practice of teaching, about what ought 
to be done under impossible conditions ; questions 
about el ts of p hip, that even such accom- 
plished penmen as Greeley, or Choate, or Napoleon 
Bonaparte could not answer; questions on Sanskrit 
roots, that no Brahmin ever heard of; questions on 
the Constitution that would have floored the Great 
Expounder; questions on physiology that would 
‘stick’ Huxley or Tyndall; questions that showed the 
examiners to be stick-stark staring mad; questions so 
ridiculous, that no sane mancould answer them. But 
a practical system of examinations presupposes a com- 
mon-sense style of conducting examinations,” 





From such plain-spoken views as these, the 
nature of the author’s work may be easily 
conjectured. It is a valuable repertory of 
suggestive questionings on almost every sub- 
ject incident to scholastic education, contain- 
ing a surprising amount of matter condensed 
into the smallest compass. It is a skillfully 
constructed, comprehensive, and scholarly 
hand - book, invaluable to teachers and stu- 
dents generally. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, CONSIDERED AS AN 
INTERPRETER OF ENGLISH HistTory. By 
Henry Coppée, LL. D. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

To the careful student of M. Taine, the ap- 
plication of the scientific method to literature, 
is a familiar and pleasing feature of literary 
criticism. The fact that science contemplates 
a broader field than the mere philosophy of 
inorganic matter, is coming to be recognized 
more thoroughly and extensively in every de- 
paitment of scholastic study. Heretofore, a 
manual for class instruction in historical liter- 
ature was expected to be nothing more than 
a chronological list of authors, with appro- 
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priate comments—in short, an abridged dic- 
tionary of names and dates. 

The author of the present compilation 
avows the object of his work to be of far 
broader scope. It is his aim to present promi- 
nently the historic connections and teachings 
of English literature; to place celebrated au- 
thors in immediate relations with celebrated 
events in history; and by so doing, to show 
that literature and history are reciprocal; that 
they combine to make eras. In addition to 
the establishment of this historic principle, 
another peculiar value which the work pos- 
sesses, is, its suggestive import in showing 
students how and what to read for them- 
selves. As a syllabus for fuller courses of 
lectures, it would prove valuable to teachers. 

Starting upon the principle, that to under- 
stand a nation’s literature, it is necessary, not 
only to study the history of the people and 
the geography of the countries from which 
they came and in which they live, but, also, 
the concurrent historic causes which have con- 
spired to form and influence the literature, the 
author goes back to the history of the Celts 
and Cymry—the first inhabitants of the 
British Islands of whom we have any record. 
He follows closely the route traversed by 
Taine, through the Anglo - Saxon literature 
and history, the Norman Conquest, the morn- 
ing twilight of English literature, which ush- 
ered in the dawn of a new era when the 
tentative, the experimental, and the discon- 
nected was to give place to an established 
order, under that great leader and master, 
the father of English poetry—Chaucer. 

With great fidelity and continuity, he pur- 
sues his historical studies —with creditable 
adherence to his method—through the vari- 
ous periods and schools, taking note of the 
rise and progress of reforms, the reactionary 
stages, the later historians, novelists, social 
reformers and writers; and closing the work 
with a brief history of English journalism. 

Although it is doubtless true, as the author 
hints, that the remoter periods of literature 
are those in which the historic teachings are 
the most distinctly visible, and that the true 
philosophic history can only be written when 
distance and elevation give scope to the 
vision, yet we hope the half-fledged promise 
in regard to American literature will find its 
speedy fulfillment. 











